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HE interview was 
brief. The gov- 
ernor had come to see, 
and he had seen, and, 
with.a profusion of com- 
plimentary phrases, he 
again entered his chair, 
and was carried back to 
his yamen. We felt 
: that this official visit 
4 had given us a certain 
degree of prestige, and 
that we should now be 
in a better position to demand more respectful treat- 
ment. 

The ancient city of Teh Ngan was in a state of un- 
precedented excitement. The inhabitants of that 
conservative and notoriously anti-foreign city had 
gradually become accustomed to the one solitary for- 
eigner, Dr. Morley, who for several years had labored 
among them. But suddenly, and without warning, a 
new kind of white ‘‘ barbarian’’ had appeared in their 
midst, for, in the hope that we might be able to establish 
a much needed women’s hospital, my wife and I had 
undertaken a long and most eventful journey to this 
inland city, and the advent of the little fair-faced 
foreign; woman created a furore which shook the city 
from end to end, and severely jarred the monotonous 
trend of its native civic, priestly, and official life. 

Inspired by the accounts given by the government 
officials, the ladies of their households begged for 
permission to visit my wife,—a request which was 
granted with alacrity, for this was what she had come 
for. It was a day long to be remembered, and, when 
our wondering guests had all departed, we felt that we 
had laid the foundation of the work we had come to 
establish ; namely, medical work among the women 
of that city. 

We had not long to wait for our first case. There 


was a poor Chinese woman who 


had long been suffering from the 


ravages of cancer, and whose 












only hope of prolonged life, lay 
in the complete excision of a 
diseased breast. 

The presence of a woman doc- 





Wa ) Ministering to a Sister in 
the Celestial Empire 


By Frederic Poole 





tor disposed of the objection which, according to 
Chinese etiquet, prevents a male physician from medi- 
cally treating a Chinese woman ; and, while we knew 
that the contemplated operation would be in violent 
opposition to all the cherished ideas of the Chinese 
regarding the sacredness of the body, which must 
never ‘‘ be cut,’’ yet the pitiful condition of the woman 
appealed to our sense of humanity, and the tremulous 
though courageous assent of my wife to assist in the 
critical venture decided us to take the risk. 

Special precautions were taken to keep the event 
secret until the operation was completed. Tsang 
Shen Sang, the native preacher and hospital atten- 
dant, was taken into our confidence,—for he was 
strictly reliable, and for years had been waiting and 
hoping for the time when something might be done 
for the afflicted women of his city. With his aged 
mother, his daughter and granddaughter, they formed 
a most interesting family of four generations, and all 
within the pale of the Christian Church. 

Tsang knew better than we did the danger of letting 
the news of our movements leak out, and so at day- 
break one morning, when the streets of the city were 
deserted, we four quietly left the hospital and hurried 
to the sick woman's residence, about three miles dis- 
tant. To perform this operation in the hospital build- 
ing was out of the question, for a fatal ending of the 
undertaking would have been the signal for the de- 
struction of the hospital and all within it. 

Taking advantage of the hazy light of the gray 
dawn which was beginning to spread over the city, all 
attired in native dress, hoping thus to attract as little 
attention as possible, accompanied by our faithful 
Tsang, we cautiously wended our way to the home of 
our waiting patient. 

The drowsy Chinese watchman, lumbering along 
the street, monotonously beating his drum, was star- 
tled at the sudden apparition of three beings who 
seemed to be actually in a hurry; for, while our 
clothes served splendidly as an outward disguise, we 
had not yet acquired the lazy, slouching step of the 
Chinaman, and our vigorous European stride and un- 
usual haste betrayed us. 

At last the poor woman's cottage was reached, and, 
passing through the outer gate, we entered a small 
courtyard encircled by a wall about twelve feet high, 


and in which enclosure was built 
a small two-story house, where 
our patient lay in suffering and 
nervous expectancy of our ar- 
rival. The absence of windows, 
which is peculiar to Chinese 
dwellings of the humbler class, 
at once made it impossible for 
us to conduct such a delicate 
and serious task in the uncertain 
light of the interior, and we were 
compelled to improvise a rude 
bamboo couch, which we placed 
close to the, open door, and upon which the timid, 
stricken woman was placed. 

It was with beating hearts and under high nervous 
tension that we commenced the operation, so pregnant 
with the direst possibilities. While I administered the 
anesthetic, the doctor and my wife proceeded to re- 
move the cause of the woman's suffering, surrounded 
by the members of her family, who, with fearful and 
awestruck expressions, gazed upon the ghastly scene. 
Near by the compound gate stood our hospital at- 
tendant Tsang, with two or three of the male mem- 
bers of the family, silently watching us, and intently 
listening for any sound in the street which would in- 
dicate that our presence was known outside. 

We had just reached the crucial stage of the opera- 
tion, the roots of the troublesome cancerous growth 
had been skilfully removed, gushing arteries were be- 
ing deftly caught and ligatured, and we were quietly 
congratulating ourselves that the terrible tension 
would soon be over, when we were startled by a terri- 
fied cry from Tsang, who watched by the gate, who, 


with an expression of almost hopeless despair, ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ Teacher, there is a crowd of men coming 
up the street !"’ 

The watchman whom we had passed in the morn- 
ing had done his work well, and had started a rumor 


which grew in horror as it cir- 
culated, and soon a horde of 
wildly gesticulating and suspi- 
cious Chinese traced their way 
to where we were located. As 
they came nearer, the sound of 
angry voices and fierce exclama- 
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tions reached our ears, and we mutely looked at each 
- other, for the situation was growing desperate and full 
of horror. 

‘What shall we do, Morley?’ I cried to the 
doctor. 

‘‘ Finish this operation,’’ he replied stoically. 

And with pallid faces and set teeth we again bent 
over our task, which had wellnigh resulted fatally 
from the momentary cessation. 

With the cries of the gathering mob outside the 
compound gates resounding in our ears we persevered 
in our heart-breaking work, and with all the speed 
that safety would allow hastened to complete the 
operation before any of the outside rabble should 
learn of what was transpiring within. But it was not 
to be. 

Just as we were preparing to close up the wound, 
the rattling sound of falling bricks attracted our atten- 
tion, and, looking up, we were horrified to see a dozen 
or more brawny Chinamen scrambling on the top of 
the compound wall, and within five minutes every 
available inch of the wall was occupied by scores of 
Chinese, who stared aghast at what they saw, while 
between five hundred and six hundred more clam- 
ored in the densely packed street outside. 

All that we had ever heard of or experienced in 
former Chinese anti-foreign disturbances vividly 
flashed before us in those few terrifying moments. 
The task in which we were engaged, with all the 
paraphernalia incident to a hospital-operating theater ; 
the white-faced patient lying unconscious, and, to an 
uninitiated observer, apparently dead, while around 
her couch stood three foreigners with 
blood-stained fingers, suggestive of some 
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and the question which now confronted us was, How 
are we going to make our way back to the hospital ? 

While we were earnestly debating this question, we 
heard a terrific roar from the mob outside, combined 
with the crashing of splintering wood as the heavy 
compound gates yielded to some tremendous pressure 
from without, and in an instant the small courtyard 
was jammed with a struggling, fighting mass of ex- 
cited Chinese. There was but one united cry, and in 
that I thought I saw a gleam of hope. The sick 
woman was forgotten, the gory incidents of the opera- 
tion seemed to have faded from their memory, and 
their sole desire now was to have a clearer view of the 
little trembling woman who had accomplished such 
an unheard-of thing as to make a Chinese woman 
die, heal her, and then bring her back to life again, 
—for this is what they believed had really happened. 

Trusting to the good Providence that had protected 
us thus far, we resolved to force our way back as best 
we could ; and placing my wife between the doctor 
and myself, we grasped hands, and, leaving the court- 
yard, we stepped into the street, only to be swallowed 
up in a wildly delirious mob. 

Battered and bruised by the impetuous crushing of 
the ever-increasing crowds, we struggled along, cling- 
ing to each others’ hands as we were swayed from one 
side of the street to the other, until we finally reached 
the hospital in safety. 

Our attendants quickly closed the gates on our too 
enthusiastic and numerous escort, and we sank down 


on the floor of the dispensary utterly exhausted ; while 
my wife, realizing that there was no further need of 





iniquitous bloody work,—surely, here was 
a sight to verify all rumors regarding the 
widely exploited evil machinations of the 
hated ‘* barbarian,’’ 

Try as we could, we could think of no 
way of escape, and we mutely faced that 
jeering, cursing crowd, and waited for— 
the end. 

I felt that everything depended upon 
some instant decisive action on our part, 
and, giving expression to the first thought 
that came to me, I called to Mr. Tsang, 
and instructed him to tell the angry mass 
of Chinese on the walls that the woman was 
not dead, as they supposed, and that, if 
they would wait just where they were, they 
would see the foreign woman bring their 
Chinese sister out of her sleep. 

As quickly as we could, with trembling 
hands, we applied the bandages, and I 
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The Only Authentic 
Portrait of Christ 


By the Rev. Philip Wendell Crannell 


HE invariable and the inevitable impression made 
by ideal faces of Jesus is that of weakness, or 
incompleteness, or unreality. The human union of 
gentleness and strength which makes up so much of 
his unique charm is hard to put on canvas, But an 
actual portrait of Jesus, by a hand equal to Raphael's, 
would hardly satisfy us better. What material brush 
could paint divinity ?—since that divinity was not and 
cannot be revealed by signs apparent to the bodily 
eye, but by acts and words and signs interpreted to 
the spirit. 

Attempted pictures of Jesus in literature have been 
equally unsatisfactory. The analysis of Jesus is be- 
yond our powers, and the synthesis of Jesus is thrice 
impossible. Here again the most masterly attempts 
are partial or weak or ‘‘wooden.’’ The heretical 
‘*Lives’’ of Christ give us caricatures which exhibit 
nothing so much as the authors’ inability to compre- 
hend the character they are seeking to portray. The 
orthodox give us excellent lay-figures, on which is 
hung their voluminous drapery of theology, scriptural 
and Eastern learning, and pious reflection. In fiction 
the Christ is still a lay-figure, a convenient deus ex 
machina, dragged in to suit the exigencies of the plot, 
but far out of the main current of living human 
interest, and painfully mechanical. 

In contrast with these failures at portraiture, —for 
such, in their degree, they all are,—there 
is extant a portrait of Jesus, sufficient, 
natural, satisfactory, convincing, authentic, 
and that is the composite picture of him 
contained in the four Evangelists. It is 
wonderful how absolutely free from any 
of the faults just mentioned that picture 
is. This man, who lives before our eyes 
in the pages of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, is absolutely unique, but absolutely 
consistent. You find no lack of tender- 
ness and no lack of strength, no lack of the 
human and no lack of the divine, and, 
moreover, you are convinced, as you read, 
of the absolute reality of the picture. This 
is no ‘‘ideal head,’’ this is no lay-figure. 
There are depths in him you cannot 
fathom, there are heights you cannot 
reach, but there he is, real, palpitating, 
alive in every limb and nerve. Such a 
man there was! Such a man there must 
have been ! 





then asked my wife to take charge of the 
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ok Why this difference? The men who 





patient, to watch for favorable indications, 

and do all that was possible to restore con- 
sciousness ; for our salvation depended 

upon this, and I knew that if this desirable end were 
accomplished under the management of the foreign 
woman, we might be able to use this fact as a means 
to secure generous treatment. 

The doctor and I stood aloof, and anxiously waited 
for signs that were to mean so much to us,—for that 
woman's recovery meant life for us, while a fatal 
collapse, we knew, would be our death-warrant. 

At last the fearful tension was broken by a sharp, 
suppressed, but joyful, cry from my wife, ‘‘ She's all 
right !** And as we bent forward, we noticed the 
nervous quiver Of the eyelids and a faint movement 
of the hand as it hung by the side of the couch. 
Stimulants were quickly administered, and our efforts 
were more than compensated when the poor woman 
opened her eyes and gently turned her head toward 
the open door, while from the throng that had been 
watching there arose a cry of great astonishment and 
wonder, and we knew that the crisis was past. 

We were not yet ‘‘out of the woods,’’ however, 


Four generations of the “* Tsang” family. The old lady is 8 2 
old, the tall man is her son, the girl his daughter, and the baby 
her child, 5 days old ; the man at the left is her husband. 


physical or mental exertion, conscious only that she 
was safe, promptly fainted, and never was a woman 
more justified in indulging in that alleged ‘‘ weak- 
ness'’ of the gentler sex. 

The ice was broken, the Chinese woman who had 
suffered so long gradually recovered, and the fame 
of the wonderful operation spread for miles around. 

PHILADELPHIA, 





Eprtor’s Notse.—It ‘s only fair to note that the thrilling and heroic 
experience so vividly narrated by Mr. Poole is not the sort of an ex- 
perience likely to occur in China to-day. It is pioneer work that Mr. 
Poole is describing ; bui that stage has long ago been passed in most 
mission stations in China, and men operate on women and use anes- 
thetics in the hospitals without hesitation. An extract from a letter 
just written by one of the strongest medical missionaries in China, who 
is at the head of the best-known missionary hospital in the empire, is 
interesting as bearing on this point. He writes: 

“One point more I should mention in connection with the hospital 
work, and that is the fact that the woman’s department here at the 
hospital will be continued as usual. In all my experience in China, I 
have found no restriction in practice among women because of sex. 
This is not generally understood.” 

But this vastly improved state of affairs has undoubtedly been has- 
tened by the heroic experiences of just such pioneers as Mr. Poole and 
his wife. 


wrote these accounts were not of such 

consummate literary skill, of such imagi- 

native and constructive power, that they 
could do what no other artist of any sort has ever 
done. They have, to be sure, an unspeakable advan- 
tage over the painter,—their picture may be stereo- 
scopic ; they can and do present him from many 
points of view. It can be more than that, and it is 
—vitascopic, taking its subject in action, in all sorts of 
situations, in every variety of activity, where the 
painter or sculptor can present him only as in one 
fleeting moment. But any writer has the same ad- 
vantage. 

There is but one explanation for the difference, and 
you have but to read the Gospels through, in com- 
parison with any picture of him you please, to be 
convinced of the truth of it. This portrait of Jesus is 
thus satisfactory because it 7s a portrait. Other men 
have built up their pictures out of what they had read 
or¢hought or hoped or imagined or felt. These men 
simply write what they actually saw, and they simply 
tell what Jesus actually did. “John alone attempts 
interpretation, —for which, indeed, he was fully com- 
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petent,—but not one of them attempts description of 
Jesus himself, either in appearance or in character. 
They never say that Jesus was tall or short, fair or 
dark, and they never say that he was good, kind, 
loving, tender. They simply record his deeds and 
words of goodness and kindness and love. You can- 
not resist the conviction that these men are telling 
what they see. You know you are looking at a por- 
trait, you are seeing what they see. 

Something more, almost as remarkable,—a strong 
proof of divine superintendence in the making of this 
picture, —inspiration, if you please. The highest and 
the subtlest literary art of portraiture consists in letting 
your personage act, live, speak, his character. Any 
intrusion of description on the writer's part mars the 
art's perfection because it shows his hand, and is as 
much a confession of weakness as the halo over the 
head of Jesus in the pictures. The narratives of the 
Bible in general are conspicuous for this remarkable 
quality of reticence with dramatic power. The 
apocryphal writings, especially those that cluster 
round the life of Jesus, are markedly inferior. Of 
modern writers, Robert Browning, perhaps, possesses 
this power in highest degree. That these four men, 
writing with such different ends in view and from such 
different angles, and with hearts so full of the enthu- 
siastic things they might have said, one and all re- 
frained, and one and all reached this, the height 
above Browning or any author, of portraiture by action, 
is too wonderful to be a coincidence. You feel that 
this picture of the Christ is not only just what the 
writers or their informants did see, it is just what the 
Spirit of God intended us to see, and he guided their 
hands so that we should see it. This method, too, 
has given the picture another wonderful quality. It 
has made it a portrait equally good in every age. 
Jesus speaks for himself in their pages, and he speaks 
the universal language. All the Christs of uninspired 
portraiture have been local or national Chriss, as the 
Christ of imagination must be, and as the Christ por- 
trayed by description and homily canno: fail to be, 
refracted by the minds it passes through. French 
Christs like Renan’s, Italian Christs, German Christs, 
sixteenth-century Christs, nineteenth-century Christs, 
crowd the libraries and the galleries; the Christ of 
every age and race and time lives before us in the 
Gospels. 

It must continue to be our one portrait of him, —au- 
thoritative, lifelike, sufficient. In it he appears before 
the eye of the spirit in his words, in his deeds, in his 
life. We may turn now and then to other pictures in 
art and literature that other men’s conceptions may 
help us to a better or completer understanding of this, 
or throw light on some shadowed portion of it; but 
here will ever be the mind's satisfaction, the heart's 
delight, the spirit's reat. 

‘TOPEKA, KANSAs., 


a 
Joy Cometh in the Morning 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


VENING for weariness, draws in 
Unfinished toil, half-hearted play, 
Life’s armor worn exceeding thin 
By the rough conflict of the day. 


Fvening leads home from hope’s high steep 
Lone flocks of disappointments sad ; 
Unsatisfied, we fall asleep, 
Nor even pray to waken glad. 


But in the morning there is light! 

Love’s heart against the world beats strong, 
Joy breathes across the wastes of night, 

And out of darkness lifteth song! 


Then with the dawn doth valor rise, 
And laugh at all it vowed to bear, 
While writ in glory on the skies 
Be answer to the doubter’s prayer! 
New York Clty. 
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Power Plus Machinery 
By the Rev. G. F. Greene 


ORCE is not dependent on machinery. Literature 
moved men before the day of the printing-press. 
Commerce and trade were social factors before the era 
of the locomotive and steamship. And faith, devo- 
tion, and holiness swayed human hearts prior to the 
period of institutional churches, young men’s and 
young women's associations, and national and in- 
ternational conventions and alliances. 

But the present-day trend toward perfection of 
organization as an aid to religious progress is not to 
be opposed, though Christian thinkers and workers 
must never forget that a single spark of divine fire is 
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better than the grandest organization on earth that is 
inert through the absence of the Holy Spirit as a 
quickener of individual hearts. Perhaps at a time 
when a widespread revival is especially longed for by 
the faithful, it is well to emphasize anew the factors 
of prayer and zeal of the individual apart from the 
question of mass movements. ‘‘ Every church must 
kindle its own fire,’ and it may be added that the 
fire of the local church must be lighted by little 
flames that are in the souls of its membership 
units. 

Let us use the machinery that is at hand, but let 
each individual also pray and work as if the organiza- 
tion did not exist. 

CRANFORD, N, J. 














The Boys’ Club: 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


HERE is, perhaps, no form of social work which 

may be more easily inaugurated than a boys’ 

club, but experience has taught us that it is not 
always the least difficult to maintain. 

Any one can open a reading-room, and allow the 
boys to flock in, but this does not mean a boys’ club ; 
it usually means a rabble, and ends inarow. And 
if the club is situated in the average mission field, it 
means that you are mixing up indiscriminately the 
vicious boy with the one who does not as yet know 
much of the evil ways of the street ; and the almost 
inevitable result will be that your club-room will 
become the plotting-place for a gang of boys who will 
soon become a nuisance in the neighborhood, and 
your unfeeling fellow-citizens will present you with a 
petition asking that your philanthropic enterprise be 
discontinued. 

A boys’ club will surely fail in doing its best work 
unless there is some definite plan in the mind of the 
manager with regard to the whole enterprise, and 
some definite purpose in every entertainment or meet- 
ing held. It is a mistak= to confine one's self to purely 
negative work ; keeping the bcys off the streets may 
be a good thing, but putting something into their 
hearts and minds that will be helpful is better. 

The most prominent feature in many boys’ clubs 
is the social element ; in fact, some managers have 
attempted to carry on their work upon this basis 
alone, and they have found, invariably, that the boys 
could not be held permanently unless something be- 
sides games and socials were provided. It is true 
that in some crowded neighborhoods an interest has 
been maintained, so that the membership has seemed 
to grow to almost incredible proportions : but it would 
be found, upon investigation, that the great majority 
had simply ‘ passed through’’ the club, making 
room for the hundreds, and sometimes the thousands, 
which followed. 

Some club managers go to the other extreme : they 
strive to build up a great educational institution, 
rivaling the evening and the technical schools in cur- 
riculum and general management. But this is a mis- 
take, for while it is an excellent plan to establish an 


Editor's Note.—This is the second of the announced series 
of articles on The Boys’ Club, by Mr. Stelzle. The first, in 
the Times of February 23, was on ‘‘ Why It Is Needed."’ The 
third will take up “‘ The Conduct of the Boys’ Club."’ 


Its Scope 


educational institution for boys, the manager of the 
boys’ club who attempts it is departing from the 
original design of boys’ club work, and is entering 
upon a field which is clearly out of his province. 
The boys’ club is not an evening school, and the 
time and energy of the manager might better be di- 
rected into other charnels, because he will find that 
the work which is already being done in the evening 
school is far superior to that which he can pos- 
sibly do. 

Work in a boys’ club should be largely inspira- 
tional ; it should have for its supreme aim the build- 
ing up of character. 

Whatever is suggestive of home life should be here 
introduced, because it must not be forgotten that, 
after all, one of the chief purposes of the club is to 
develop that love for home which for many reasons 
may have been ,eradicated. If this can be accom- 
plished, the boys’ club will have fulfilled a great 
mission. 

The question of attempting any direct religious 
work in the club has been variously decided. Many 
club managers think it unwise sometimes, because of 
the large Roman Catholic and Hebrew element repre- 
sented among the club members, or because they fear 
that it will have the effect of driving away the boy 
who, apparently, cares nothing for religious teaching. 
If, however, the club is connected with a church or- 
ganization, and if it was organized for the purpose of 
winning the boys for Christ, there seems but one 
thing to do,— win them. How this is to be accom- 
plished will depend upon the wisdom of the manager. 
It may be best, for many reasons, never to have an 
open religious meeting, but rather to do personal 
work among the boys when opportunity offers. But 
a boys’ club that stops short of religious training fails 
at a most vital point. 

In a Certain Sunday-school there are m:ore boys 
than girls, most of the boys having been drawn into 
the school through the boys’ ciub connected with the 
mission, although there has never been a public invi- 
tation given in the club rooms, neither has there ever 
been a religious meeting held among the members of 
the boys’ club. 

However, prejudice against religious teaching is 
not nearly so prevalent among boys as is generally 
supposed, because it has been found that boys can be 
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interested in the gospel of Christ, and that it is the 
power of God unto salvation even for the wild street 
Arab, —although, of course, it requires a leader who 
has some knowledge of boy nature, and who can 
present the gospel in such a way that it will touch his 
heart. 

The claim that a denominational club will drive 
the boys away is not well founded, because even the 
Jew and Roman Catholic will come to the Protestant 
club so long as it continues to prove attractive, 
although he may not come to the Sunday-school. 


al 
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There should, however, be a close connection be- 
tween the club and the Sunday-school, and it should 
be the purpose of the manager to lead the boys into 
the school. But the Sunday-school should have a 
strong life of its own, or else the boy will be lost to 
the school. To insist upon Sunday-school attendance 
as a requisite to club membership, when the Sunday- 
school is dull and unattractive, will help neither the 
school nor the club, because the boy will usually 
abandon both. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LL beginners in bird study 
find the sparrow family a 


hard one. There are so many 
kinds of sparrows, and the differ- 
ent kinds look so confusingly 
alike! ‘* How shall I ever be 
able to tell them apart?’’ the 
novice says to himself. 

Well, there is no royal road to 
such learning, it may as well be 
confessed. But there is a road, 
for all that, and a pretty good one, 
—the road of patience. And there 
is much pleasure to be had in 
following it. If you know one 
sparrow, be it only the so-called 
‘¢English,’’ you have made a 





beginning. 

Jf you know the English spar- 
row, I say ; for I find numbers of 
people who do not. Half the 
readers of The Sunday School 
Times, I venture to think, might 
be put in that class. Take the 
average citizen of Philadelphia or Br ppieemn ¢ 
Boston into the country, and let him come upon an 
English sparrow in a wayside hedge, and there are 
three chances to one that he will not know with cer- 
tainty what to call it. Quite as likely as not he has 
never noticed that there are two. kinds of English 
sparrows, very differently feathered,—the male and 
the female. 

In a short paper like this I am not going to attempt 
a miracle. If you read the paper to the end, never so 
carefully, you will not be prepared to name all the 
sparrows at sight. As I said before, they are a hard 
set. My wish now is to speak of two of the smallest 
and commonest. 

One of these is called sometimes the chipping 
sparrow, sometimes the chipper, and sometimes— 
much less often—the doorstep sparrow. Personally, 





I like the last name best,—perhaps because I in- 
vented it. 
reasons, to have their own names for things, cali him 
Spizella socialis ; that is to say, the familiar, or social, 


Scientific men, who prefer, for excellent 


Editor's Note.--This article is the second of a series of six 
which Mr. Torrey, the widely known and charming writer on 
eut-of-door life, is writing for the young people of The Sun- 
day School Times. Others will follow at brief intervals. 





THe Fieto Sparrow 
Brnest Seton Thompson 


little spiza, or sparrow. The idea 
of littleness, some young readers 
may not know, is contained in 
the termination e/a, which is what 
grammarians call a diminutive. 
Umbrella, for instance, is literally 
a small umbra, or shade. 

With most of my readers the 
chipping sparrow is a bird of 
spring, summer, and autumn. 
For the winter he retires to our 
extreme Southern states and to 
Mexico. If you live in Massa- 
chusetts, you may begin to be on 
the watch for him by the sth of 
April. If your home is farther 
south, you should see him some- 
what earlier. 

Perhaps you will know him by 
this brief description: A very 
small, slender sparrow, with a 
dark chestnut-red crown, a black 
forehead, a black bill, and plain 
—unstreaked and unspotted— 
under parts. 

His ordinary note or call is a ‘‘chip’’ (whence his 
name), and his song is a very dry, tuneless, monoto- 
nous, long-drawn ‘‘Chippy-chippy-chippy,’’ uttered 
so fast as to sound almost like a trill You may like 
the bird never so well, but, if you have any idea of 
music, you will never call him a fine singer. What 
he and his mate think about the matter, there is, of 
He seems to be very much in 








Drawn by 


course, no telling. 
earnest, at all events. 

He is a social bird, I say. You will not have to 
go far afield or into the woods in search of him. If 
you live in any sort of country place, with a bit of 
garden and a few shrubs and fruit-trees, a pair of 
chippers will be likely to find you out Their nest 
will be built in a tree or bush,—a small structure, 
neatly lined with hair, —and in due time it will contain 
four or five eggs, blue or greenish-blue, with brown 
spots. 

Our other bird is of the chipper's size, and, like 
him, has unstreaked and unspotted lower parts. His 
bill is of a light color,—‘‘ reddish brown,’’ one book 
says ; ‘‘ pale reddish,"’ says another. This is one of 
the principal marks for the beginner to notice. An- 
other is a wash of buff or yellowish brown on the 
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sides of the breast. The upper parts, too, are in 
general much lighter than the chipper’ s. 

You will not be dikely often to find this bird in your 
garden or about the lawn. He is called the field 
sparrow, but he lives mostly in dry old pastures, 
partly overgrown with bushes and trees. His nest is 
placed on the ground or in a low bush, and is often 
lined wholly or in part with hair. He and the chip- 
per belong to what is called the same genus ; that is 
to say, the two are so nearly related that they have 
the same surname. The chipper is SPizel/a socialis, 
the field sparrow is Spizella pusilla,—just as two 
brothers will have one name in common, say, Jones, 
William, and Jones, Andrew. 

The chipper is a favorite on account of his familiar, 
friendly ways. The field sparrow deserves to be 
known and loved for his music. Few birds sing bet- 
ter, in my opinion, though many make more display, 
and are more talked about. The beauty of the song 
is in its sweetness, simplicity, and perfect taste.. It 
begins with three or four longer notes, which run at 
once into quicker and shorter ones, either on the 
same pitch or a little higher. Really, the strain is 
almost too simple to make a description of, —a simple 
line of pure melody, one may say. You must hear it 
for yourself. Sometimes the bird gives it out double, 
so to speak, catching it up again just as he seeems 
ready to finish. The tone is the clearest of whistles, 
and the whole effect is most delightful and soothing. 
It is worth anybody's while to spend a season or two 
in bird study, if only to learn this and half a dozen 
more pieces of our common wild-bird music. 

The field sparrow's times of arrival and departure 
are practically the same as the chipper’s. Neither 
bird is hard to see or very hard to distinguish ; a bit 
of patience and an opera-glass will do the business, 
though you may have to puzzle awhile over either of 
them before making quite sure of your knowledge. In 
bird study, as in any other, we learn by correcting 
our own mistakes. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss. 
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A Central Acrostic 


Discover the names of the seven persons described be- 
low. Place the seven names one above the other in the 
order indicated (No. 1 at the top, No. 7 at the bottom), 
and the seven central letters of these seven names, read 
downward, will give the name of the mother of the three 
leading heroes of David’s army. The answer will appear 
in a later issue of The Sunday School Times. 


1. King of Damascus, whose chief war was with 
Ahaz, king of Judah. 

2. Son of Bichri, a Benjamite, the last chief of the 
Absalom insurrection. 

3. An idolater, the father of a famous patriarch, 
who, in his old age, removed, with his family, to a 
new home. 

4. The son of Abraham and Keturah. 

5. A Macedonian who accompanied Paul in his 
travels, and whose life was in danger from the mob at 
Ephesus. 

6. A Reubenite, son of Micah, and supposed to Be 
prince of his tribe. 

7. The eighth son of Jacob, whose tribe possessed 
some of the richest territory in all Palestine. 


Answer to Central Acrostic 
Published March 9, 1901 


Bit Hiah (1 Chron. 4 : 18). 
Deb Orah (Judg. 4: 4, 9). 
AhiS hai (1 Chron. 2 : 16; 1 Sam, 26 : 6, 7). 
Eli E zer (2 Chron. 20 : 37). 
Joh Anan (1 Chron. 3 : 15). 
HOSEA (Hos. 1 : 1). 

















: ‘useless, sometimes fatal.’’ 
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Unimportance of Philosophy 

Men had bodies before they ever thought of 
writing treatises on physiology. Life comes be- 
fore letters, and experience before explanation. 
Philosophy is the description of experience. The 
Bible is not the cause of religion, but the record 
of it. The thing of supreme importance is to 
possess the facts of religion, a personal relation to 
God, rather than a correct philosophy about the 
facts. That will take care of itself. 


Kx 
What Brings Us Nearest to God? 


Does prosperity, or adversity, bring us closer 
to God? Is it when all things are as we would 
like them that we turn to God in trustfulness and 
gratitude ? And is it when we feel God’s afflicting 
hand on us that we cry out to him to be different 
from what he now seems? If praise and thanks- 
giving are for our good, howcan Gdd secure these 
for us, or from us,—by giving, or by withholding, 
what we long for? There are those who draw 
nearest to God in times of sorrow, not in times of 
rejoicing. Are we of that sort? What would 
God say as to this ? 


x 
Knowledge Not the Main Thing 


Knowledge is not always power. Many a 
college sophomore is master of more facts than 
Moody ever gained, but how great was the power 
of the great evangelist through his God-given 
wisdom ! And it depends on the sort of knowl- 
edge we gain whether the power it offers be good 
or evil,—as we may see, for instance, by contrast- 
ing Thomas Paine with John Wesley. As Cabel- 
lero says, ‘‘ Intelligence is a luxury, sometimes 
But wisdom is a dif- 
Wisdom is always power, and it is 
an unfailing power for good. 


x 


What is the Fruit ? 

What is the object of your life? What is 
your motive in living? This is being manifest in 
the results of your living, as your fellows witness 
the results day by day. Jesus spoke plainly on 
this point: ‘*‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
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good fruit ; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.’’ It is with characters as with trees. If 
you are living for the good things of this life, it 
will be shown in the way you speak and act, and 
in your bearing towards your fellows. If, on the 
other hand, your life is the spirit life, that will be 
manifest in your conduct toward your fellows and 
toward God. ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, self-control. . . . And they that 
are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with the 
passions and the lusts thereof.’’ What fruit of 
character is your life bringing forth ? 


x 


An Opportunity to Test It 

Many Sunday-school superintendents in whose 
schools The Sunday School Times is not as yet 
used by teachers and officers will receive a speci- 
men copy of this number. This is the first of 
four consecutive numbers to be sent, free of 
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charge, to the same superintendents, in order 
that they may have an opportunity to test the 
paper thoroughly. No Sunday-school can now 
afford to overlook the immense advantages of hav- 
ing its teachers in touch with such help as this 
paper provides, no matter what other helps they 
may have. The Publishers will be glad to send to 
superintendents enough free specimen copies of 
any one issue to supply all the teachers in their 
schools. The Sunday School Times goes into all 
Christian denominations, into every state and ter- 
ritory of the United States, and into about forty 
foreign countries. Until The Sunday School 
Times has really been tried by the officers and 
teachers of a school, that school has yet to become 
acquainted with the most successful working meth- 
ods as outlined from week to week in this paper, 
and the choicest help in Bible study and Bible 
teaching as furnished week by week for its col- 
umns by the acknowledged leaders of religious 
thought. 


x 


Do Newspapers Ever Tell the Truth ? 


_ are cynics and confirmed doubters 

who say, and who think, that newspapers 
never tell the truth. Yet any intelligent person 
who stops to consider knows that a newspaper 
published every day or every week in the year 
must contain much that is true. Therefore it 
may be accepted as an indisputable fact that news- 
papers are an important avenue of vital truth, 
even while their columns—even the columns of 
the best of them—contain much that is false, and 
therefore misleading and injurious. 

It is a duty of every reader and hearer of news- 
paper intelligence to bear in mind the fact that 
what is given in the newspapers is not to be ac- 
cepted as true simply because it is in that avenue 
of communication with the public. It may, in- 
deed, be true, even though it appears in a news- 
paper, but it needs outside confirmation before it 
can properly be accepted. Honest doubt is always 
in order while reading the newspaper, daily or 
weekly. 

A prominent physician, speaking on this sub- 
ject, said: ‘‘I learned this truth when I was a 
boy. My good father said to me, long ago, ‘ My 
son, you must not believe all that you read in the 
newspapers.’’’ The person who does not realize 
the truth as stated by that good man is not really 
safe in any community. It would never do to 
say, however, to a boy, ‘‘ My son, you must not 
believe anything you read in the newspapers.’’ 
Where, then, is the safe line of belief? 

Many of the newspaper falsehoods grow out of 
misunderstandings and blunders. Many of them 
are a result of carelessness and exaggeration. 
Some of ther are deliberate falsehoods, known to 
be such by their writer. Not a few of them seem 
wholly inexplicable, even when carefully examined 
by those who have the best opportunity for know- 
ing all the facts and circumstances of the case. 

Recently, in the more carefully edited Philadel- 
phia papers, the specific statement was made that, 
in a Cleveland hospital, a patient was ‘‘ publicly 
sentenced to death’’ by Dr. John H. Musser, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania, who was delivering an address 





there before the Cleveland Medical Society. Was 
this statement true, or false? What was the basis 
of the statement? According to a Philadelphia 
paper, Dr. Musser said of a patient before him 
that the ‘‘ prognosis was grave.’’ A _ reporter 
evidently thought that the ‘‘grave’’ would cer- 
tainly finish the poor fellow. The news was pre- 
sented in a way likely to alarm the friends of the 
patient, and even some of the friends of Dr. 
Musser. Yet this ‘‘grave’’ misrepresentation 
was no farther from the truth than are instances 
of falsehoods appearing day by day, the year 
through, in even our most trustworthy newspapers, 
all the country over. 

While, recently, the interest of the whole coun- 
try was keenly aroused with reference to the case 
of a child kidnapped for the purpose of extorting 
a ransom, and while vigorous efforts were being 
made, far and near, to discover the guilty kid- 
nappers, the editorial statement was made, ina 
reputable newspaper, that a certain man, who had 
been arrested, confessed his connection with the 
crime, and told how it happened. When rejoic- 
ing over this goud ‘‘ news’’ was widespread, the 
formal announcement was made that the editor who 
had given out the intelligence now said that there 
was no truth in the statement; that he had written 
the falsehood deliberately, because it would fill 
space in his empty columns and attract public 
attention, and that he had no thought, at the time, 
that any one would believe him. 

It is but a few weeks since that reports were in 
many newspapers of the blood-curdling exploits of 
Vice-President-elect Roosevelt among wild ani- 
mals of the ‘‘ Wild West.’’ According to these 
stories, he was kept, by his ravenous foes, through 
the night in the branches of a tree, longing for 
daylight and for rescue. Again, he was in life- 
and-death struggles with wild beasts, with only 
his trusty knife to protect him from a savage death. 
Each added item of ‘*news’’ for several days 
seemed but to increase the horrors of the occa- 
sion. Cautious and conservative editors naturally 
thought it unwise for one on whose life so much 
depended to recklessly risk that life at such a time 
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in his history. Others were sure that this only 
showed how unfit he was for such a high station, 
with only a life between him and the presidency. 
And then it was announced that the newspaper 
stories had grown from almost nothing to almost 
a national disaster. But the many falsehoods—if 
falsehoods they were—-remained in ten minds, or a 
hundred, where the single bit of truth—if truth it 
was—found its way to one mind. 

These are a few specimen cases out of hundreds, 
or thousands, occurring in our ordinary social life, 
as known to all who are familiar with that life as 
it is, and newspapers as they are. Each of the 
foregoing cases is, on the face of it, explicable as 
to the origin of the falsehood. But beyond all 
such cases, with their possibility of unfortunate 
results, there are the yet more remarkable, and 
more surely unfortunate, instances of absolutely 
false statements concerning the utterances of pub- 
lic or prominent men, where the origin or cause of 
the false statement is utterly inexplicable, except 
in the general perversity of human nature under 
the most favorable circumstances and conditions. 

It has, during the current season, been widely 
circulated through this country and across the At- 
lantic, that President Hadley of Yale University 
actually prophesied, in a public address, that ‘‘in 
twenty-five years an emperor will ‘be ruling over 
the United States.’’ This bit of ‘‘ news’’ has been 
published in hundreds or thousands of newspapers 
and periodicals, being commented on in many 
of these more or less freely. Careful historical 
writers have, over their own names, treated the 
subject of discussion in extended columns, as if it 
were of the importance of a presidential election. 
Comments of foreign journals on the American 
crisis have been cabled to this country, and made 
the occasion of more newspaper news and comment. 

Yet the newspaper statement of President Had- 
was absolutely false 
to begin with, and every repetition of it since then 


’” 


ley’s opinion or ‘‘ prophecy 


has been the repetition of a falsehood, and is an 
illustration of the falsehoods which find currency, 
day by day, in our newspapers, to the harming of 
good reputations and the misleading of those who 
accept newspaper statements as probably correct 
unless they are shown to be false. 

President Hadley, when asked about this mat- 
ter bya friend, ‘‘seemed as much amused as 
annoyed by the startling statement ’’ as to his 
prophecy of an approaching emperor, ‘‘ and de- 
nied unqualifiedly its correctness.’’ His public 
statement was, as he declares, that ‘‘ we are nof 
going to have an empire,’’ but the newspaper’s 
report was that ‘‘we are going to have an em- 
pire.’’ The difference here, it will be seen, is 
only the difference between yes and xo, between 
And that certainly is not an 
unknown, if indeed it be an uncommon differ- 
ence, between aspeaker and the newspaper report 
of his speech. President Hadley says, ‘‘ The 
American people will, I believe, protect itself 
against an empire, whatever form it may assume.’’ 

Now as to the question whether the speaker, in 
such a case, probably fails to make himself clear, or 
whether the intelligent hearer is wholly to blame in 
misrepresenting him. At this point the present 
writer wishes to bear his personal testimony, after 
nearly half a century of experience, as tending to 
confirm his convictions. And first a little in- 


are and are not. 


cident. 
More than forty years ago the great Dr. Bush- 
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nell preached a sermon in Hartford on a subject 
that was exciting much interest in the discussions 
that preceded our Civil War. Desiring not to be 
misunderstood by his hearers, he stated plainly 
his position. ‘‘ Now do not misunderstand me,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Do not say that I sayso and so. Do 
not say that I say so and so. Do not say that I 
say so and so.’’ And then, having stated three 
forms in which he was liable to be misunderstood, 
he said again explicitly, ‘‘ But understand that-I 
do say so and so.’’ ‘Thus having apparently 
taken due care to make himself understood, he 
went on to enforce the truth as he held it. 

Being present that day, the writer enjoyed the 
discourse, as did many others. But what was his 
surprise on finding Dr. Bushnell sharply criticised, 
in a Hartford newspaper, the next day, for having 
defended the three positions which he expressly 
declared he did not take, while the position that 
he did take was not even mentioned. 

Going to the editor of that paper, the bril- 
liant Charles Dudley Warner, who was the soul 
of truth and fairness, the writer told of the mis- 
representation in the columns of Mr. Warner’s 
paper. Mr. Warner was indeed surprised. He 
had not heard the discourse or reported it. But 
the one who had heard it, and so criticised it, was 
an exceptionally bright and skilled editor. He 
was a man known in all the centers of thought in 
America. He was, moreover, one not to be sus- 
pected of an intentional misrepresentation of the 
discourse. 

Mr. Warner confessed himself unable to under- 
stand the case. Two friends whom he prized had 
heard the same discourse. One said the speaker 
said one thing ; the other said he said nothing of 
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the sort, but just the opposite. To settle the 
matter, Dr. Bushnell’s manuscript was obtained, 
and there it was found that Dr. Bushnell had 
plainly asked not to be charged with saying any 
one of the three things for which his hostile critic 
had publicly blamed him. Perhaps the trouble 
was that the critic had defective moral ears, which 
affected his hearing as colored glass does the sight. 
But that is, after all, onlya surmise. The strange 
report was a mystery ; but there are a great many 
such mysteries in choice newspaper reports. 

That experience was startling to the present 
writer. He had before known of the possibility 
of great errors in newspaper reports, but until that 
incident he had not supposed that anything of this 
sort was liable to occur. But, in the more than 
twoscore years that followed that event, careful 
observation tended to convince him that it was 
by no means an exceptional incident. _In all those 
years the conviction has grown on him of the gene- 
ral inaccuracy and untrustworthiness of ordinary 
newspaper ‘‘news.”’ 

Seriously, here is the truth to be recognized by 
all. In every issue of a newspaper read by us, a 
considerable portion of the ‘‘ news’’ that is likely 
to interest us is false, and we ought not to be mis- 
led by it. This ‘‘news’’ may, indeed, be true, 
but it ought not to be accepted as true unless it is 
confirmed by other testimony, by our knowledge of 
circumstances, or by other facts tending to its cor- 
roboration. It may demand looking into, but it 
is looking into it that is a duty, not counting it as 
intelligence that is to be acted on as truth. 

One of the dangers of life is the being misled 
by ‘‘news.’’ One of the daily duties of life is 
the having a care not to accept false news as true. 
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More About Bible Chronology 


Bible chronology will not down. There are 
those who deem the accuracy of Bible statements 
dependent on it. A Connecticut Bible lover copies 
out lists of Bible patriarchs, and makes computations 
accordingly, then he states : 

Thanking you kindly for your answer in The Sunday School 
Times to my question about the antiquity of the world, I would 
yet inquire how you can raise such a question as ‘‘Is There 
Any Such Thing as Bible Chronology?"’ It seems to me 
that the Bible is very particular in giving the chronology of 
the world. 

There are important differences as to the ages of the 
patriarchs in the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Hebrew version from which our Eng- 
lish Bible is translated. No one claims to know 
which of these lists is the more correct, yet the differ- 
ence is very considerable. On the other hand, it is 
thought by many of the best Bible scholars that some 
of the earlier names given as if they were individuals 
are selected names of families or tribes, and there is 
reason for thinking that the lists of the patriarchs are 
not intended to be complete for the purpose of show- 
ing the years covered by the record. It may safely 
be said that no prominent Bibie schoiar claims that 
we can know from the Bible text what was the date of 
Adam's creation, or what is approximately the age of 
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the world. In this respect, the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times does not differ from the most careful 
Bible scholars generally. 


= 
Am I Fit for my Position ? 


What is it that constitutes fitness for the place 
that we occupy, or that we may be summoned or 
asked to fill? This is a question that presses for 
answer in many a thoughtful and perplexed mind. 
It is a question that has its practical bearings on 
many a life and life-work. Aid to its solution ought 
to be given gladly by whoever has it to give, in whole 
or in part. This thought is prompted by the words 
of a faithful and modest Sunday-school teacher, who, 
at the close of a letter of inquiry, says : 

I have felt, for a long time, that I was not competent to 
teach, for three reasons: My memory is not good, and some 
under me are better educated than I am; some one else 
might teach them [the members of my class] more than I can. 

One thing is in that teacher's favor. She doesn’t 
feel sure that she is fitted for her place. If she were 
sure, it would be a sign of her lack. No person who 
is without doubt or question as to himself or herself 
is likely to have success in a position occupied. Mem- 
ory is good in its way, so is a better education than 
others have ; but these are not the supreme things. 
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Love is better than both, and more. As to another 
person being preferable to this one as a teacher, if a 
better teacher is available and is at hand, and the 
authorities of the school think that this is so, and the 
members of the class feel the same way, the fact is 
well worth considering. Yet it is to be hoped that a 
new teacher wouldn't feel satisfied with herself or her 
attainments. A teacher's estimate of herself is a 
small matter. God’s summons to a place is the first 
and great thing. Then come God's representatives 
in the school authorities. Finally the members of 
the class to be influenced and led should be consid- 
ered. When all things are given their place and 
worth, the teacher may want to be chosen and used, 
not for what she is, but because of what God is, and 
these pupils who are dear to God. 


x 


Shall We Have Paid 
Sunday-School Teachers ? 


A sign of the growing popular interest in Sunday- 
schools is their general discussion. Never at any 
time within the past half-century has there been as 
much interest as at present in the matter of Sunday- 
schools. Some say that Sunday-schools are declin- 
ing ; some criticise them for their lack ; some are 
seeking to carry them to a higher point than they 
have yet attained. One thing is certain,—they have 
not reached a stage where the public fails to show an 
interest in them. In the line of seeking to advance 
the interests of Sunday-schools, the enterprising editor 
of the Christian Herald asks as follows of the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times : 


Do you believe that our Sunday-schools should have paid 
teachers? Do you not believe that advantages would accrue 
to each Sunday-school if competent men and women, properly 
trained, were employed, and paid a reasonable amount for 
their services? Name the advantages. 

The question asked in this letter is as to the 
desirableness and advantages of having trained and 
paid teachers in the Sunday-school. That depends 
largely on who are the teachers, and what is their 
training. The spiritual influence of the teacher in 
the Sunday-school has much to do with shaping and 
guiding character in the pupils. How are proper 
teachers to be secured and trained conformably to the 
right standard thus considercd? The Bible is dif- 
ferent from any other book. The attempt to teach it as 
other books are taught is necessarily a failure from the 
start. If teacher-training for the Sunday-school be for 
the purpose of fitting teachers to teach the Bible, and of 
spiritually influencing the pupils, such training must 
be very different from any in the normal or training 
schools niow existing. Before it can be said that there 
would be a gain in having and paying for trained 
teachers in the Sunday-school, there must be some 
agreement as to the sort of teachers referred to. There 
are hundreds of graduates of normal schools now 
teaching in our Sunday-schools who are not the equals 
of teachers in the Sunday-school who have had no 
preparation for their work in such training-schools. 
There would certainly be no advantage in paying a 
living salary for teachers who, when trained, were worth 
less than the average teacher now found in our Sun- 
day-schools. Before one can say whether the proposed 
change be desirable, one must know what standard 
of character is to be recognized as essential in the 
teacher, and what is the method of teacher-training 
understood as essential. 


- 
Do We Believe in Miracles ? 


While words are often misleading, it is oftener 
the case that those who use words mislead hearers or 
readers by their improper choice of words, through 
ignorance or carelessness, when they either know bet- 
ter, or ought to know better. How much harm and 


' forgive my misdeeds unless I forgive others. 
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wrong is done in this way! A Christian woman in 
Massachusetts seems to have been misled and trou- 
bled by one of these blameworthy word-users, when 
she writes : 


In a conversation recently with a minister, he said, ‘‘ I must 
admit I do not believe in the miracles.’’ I am aware that 
there are many Christian people who say the same. How are 
we to understand the Gospels if the miracles are not accepted ? 
When John sent his disciples to inquire of Christ if he were 
really the promised Messiah, he referred them to his works. If 
Christ performed no miracles, how can we read the Gospels 
intelligently ? 

What does that ‘‘ minister’’ mean by ‘the mira- 
cles,’’which he doesn’t believe, or believe in? In 
the Bible there are several different Hebrew and 
Greek words translated ‘‘ miracle’’ in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New in our ordinary English version. 
Some of these words mean ‘‘sign,’’ ‘‘ power,’’ ‘* won- 
der,’’ and are so translated in the Revision. Doesn't 
that minister believe in anything that might fairly be 
counted as a sign, or wonder, or power, and so in that 
sense a miracle? If he simply means that he doesn't 
believe what he doesn’t believe, why doesn’t he say 
so? Why doesn’t he use words more intelligently, or 
carefully, so as to make himself understood by people 
who know less, or more, than such a minister as he 
is? It is obvious that he is failing to be a teacher or 
helper, and so far a true minister to those whom he 
assumes to instruct. Herbert Spencer, or Professor 
Huxley, with all their errors and faults, did not talk 
as sweepingly and foolishly about miracles. They 
were explicit and intelligent. But possibly this 
‘« minister’ knows more than he appears to, believes 
more than he thinks he does, and is only unintention- 
ally a wrong-doer in his careless speech. 
go and do likewise. 


Let us not 
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Are the Conditions of 
Forgiveness Severe ? 

Some of the words of Jesus seemed hard even to 
those who had been following him for a season. In 
John 6 : 60, 66, we read that when Jesus told of his 
mission and plans, many of his disciples said, ‘‘ This 
is a hard saying ; who can hear it?’’ And when he 
made his views more clear, ‘‘ many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him.’’ Human 
nature in that day was much like human nature in 
our day. There are still many who sadly need for- 
giveness, yet who think that its conditions are hard, 
Are its conditions hard? A loving Sunday-school 
teacher in Pennsylvania, who is exercised on this point, 
writes ; 

One of the girls in my class asked me whether it was right 
for her to repeat this prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.’’ It seems that she held 
a grudge against some one, and, of course, felt condemned as 
she offered that prayer. I answered that I did not think it 
would do her any harm to repeat it, but I added that, if we do 
not forgive, neither shall we be forgiven. I felt like telling her 
that, so far as her teacher was concerned, she knew of no one 
whom she is not willing to forgive. I very likely gave her the 
wrong advice. What think you? 

The real question is not, Whether it would be 
wrong for that girl, or for any one of us, to offer that 
petition while in that state of mind, but it is, Whether 
she or we would want to offer that petition, or any 
other petition, while in that attitude of being, if the 
matter be fairly understood by the one who prays. 
Jesus specifically says : ‘‘ If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.’" This being so, 
could that girl pray, ‘‘ Father, I know you will not 
Now, I 
would like to be forgiven, but there is one person 
whom I will not forgive. As your forgiving me de- 
pends on my forgiving that person, I prefer to go 
without forgiveness.’’ Would any one want to offer 
But does it seem hard 


that prayer ? or severe for 
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God to condition our forgiveness on a spirit of for- 
giveness ? Just look at it. God 
The 
one whom we are unwilling to forgive, or whom we 


All souls are God's, 
loves sinners even when they do not love God. 


hate, or whom we are set against and opposing, is one 
of God’s dear ones. In saying, or in feeling, that we 
are in hostility to one whom God loves, we virtually 
put ourselves in hostility to God. As he knows our 
inmost feelings, and as we admit to ourselves our at- 
titude, our position really is this: ‘‘ Father, I come 
to you with hostility in my heart toward one of your 
dear ones, and therefore with hostility toward you. 
I want to be in right relations with you, but this must 
be while | am your determined opponent. I will not 
change my attitude, even though it be essential to my 
having your favor or forgiveness. I know your terms, 
and I am determined not to conform to them.’’ Is it 
God's. position, or the sinner’s, that seems harsh or 
unreasonable ? 
y4 


Can a Queen Be a King? 

Persons get queerly mixed up about words. Be- 
cause the same word is sometimes employed to des- 
ignate a person and an office or a station, or an 
individual and a community or a nation, the reader 
or hearer is in doubt whether there is any difference 
between the person and the station he occupies, or 
between an individual and the nation to which he 
belongs. Perhaps, however, this confusion is not to 
be wondered at. At all events, an honored correspon- 
dent in Michigan needs straightening out in such a 
case, when, in referring to a recent Editorial Note on 
Queen Victoria, he says : 


You say, ‘‘woman, wife, 
created spheres in one."’ 


mother, queen: four divinely 


Is the sphere ‘‘ queen’’ of divine 
institution? If so, where and when was it instituted ?—I 
mean a ruling queen? I believe that God wills it that, as in 
the family so also in the state, man should rule, and that to 
allow a woman to rule is of men, in order to perpetuate a cer- 
tain family, as in the Netherlands with Queen Wilhelmina. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that 
a woman is a man, and that, in the same sense, a 
gueen isa king. A womanis one of mankind. Who 
denies or doubts that? A queen, ‘‘I mean a ruling 
queen,”’ is a sovereign in the providence of God. A 
king, I mean a ruling king, is a sovereign in the 
providence of God. What is the difference between 
those two as to their exalted office, or as to their great 
power? When or where did God ordain that a man 
might be a sovereign over a people, but that a woman 
could not be? Before the days of Paul, or before the 
days of Moses, women were sovereigns over the 
greatest of peoples. When inspired Paul writes, 
‘‘FearGod, Honor the king,’’ does any one deny or 
doubt that «‘ Honor the king’’ there means, ‘‘ Honor 
God's representative, whether king, or queen, or 
president, or governor?’’ The same word is used in 
the Greek for ‘‘ Honor thy father and mof¢her,"’ and 
‘* Honor widows that are widows indeed.’’ Queen Vic- 
toria when she was ruler, and King Edward VII while 
he is ruler, have sat on the same throne, have worn the 
same crown, and have wielded the same power in the 
same station, and all in the providence of God. What 
has been the great difference between them so far? 
Has God ordained any such difference between man and 
woman in family or state, in their respective spheres, as 
some men, or as some of mankind of both sexes, seem 
disposed to claim ? When we want to say that it is a 
woman who fills the place, or does the work of a 
teacher, or a painter, or a librarian, or a lecturer, or 
a historian, or a writer, or a ruler, ought we to say 
that in this case it is a teacheress, or a painteress, or 
a librarianess, or a lectureress, or a historianess, or a 
writeress, or a ruleress? In the best spheres of influ- 
ence and character on earth, as we may believe it is 
also in heaven, there is neither male nor female, but 
each is in each one’s place in God's service as God 
wills and directs. 
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Luke 24 : 13-35. 


Lesson 3. April 21. The Walk to Emmaus 





(Read Matt. 28 : 9-15 ; Compare Mark 16: 12, 13.) Memory verses: 25-27 


Golden Text: Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with us by the way ?7—Luke 24 : 32 


COMMON VERSION 


13 4 And, behold, two of them went that 
same day to a village called Em-ma’us, which 
was from Jerusalem adout threescore furlongs. 

14 And they talked together of all these 
things which had happened. 

15 And it came to pass, that, while they 


_ 


14 lem. 


self drew near, and went with them. 


should not know him. 

17 And he said unto them, What manner 
of communications are these that ye have one 
to another, as ye walk, and are sad? 

18 And the one of them, whose name was 


only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not 
known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days? 

19 And he said unto them, What things? 
And they said unto him, Concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the people : 

20 And how the chief priests and our rulers 
delivered him to be condemned to death, and 


21 But we trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel: and beside all 2 
this, to day is the third day since these things 
were done. 

22 Yea, and certain women also of our 
company made us astonished, which were 2 
early at the sepulchre ; 

23 And when they found not his body, they 2 
came, saying, that they had also seen a vision not 
of angels, which said that he was alive. 


= 
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went to the sepulchre, and found #/ even so as 
the women had said: but him they saw not. 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus... ..... Luke 24 : 1-12 
. April 14.—Jesus Appears to Mary ........ John 20 : 11-18 
. April 21.—The Walk to Emmaus... . Luke 24 : 13-35 
. April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles... . . John 20 : 19-29 
. May 5.—Jesus and Peter . woe lure | John a1 : 15-22 
». May 12.—The Great Commission . . Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . Luke 24 : 44-53; Acts 1: 1-11 
. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given... . Acts 2: 1-11 
June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven . Hebrews g : 11-14, 24-28 
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10. June 9.—Jesus Appearsto Paul. ....... . Acts 22 : 6-16 
11. June 16.—Jesus Appears to John... . . . Rev. 1: 9-20 
12. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth. . Rev. 21 : 1-7, 22-27 


13. June 30.—Review. 


et 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Luke 24 : 13-27. 
TUES —Luke 24 : 28-35. 
WED.—Luke 18 : 28-34. 

THURS.—Acts 3 : 17-26. 
FRI.—John 14 : 19-24. 
Sat.— Matt. 14 : 15-21. 
SUN.—John § : 39-47. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
ao 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Stranger on the Road 
I, THE TIME, 
Two of them were going that very day (13). 
On the first day of the week (Luke 24 : 1). 


When he was risen early (Mark 16 : 9). 
Crucified him. . . . It is now the third day (vs. 20, az). 


Il. THE TWO MEN, 


\ The walk to Emmaus. 


Fulfilment of Scripture. 
Voice of the prophets. 

** Abide with us."’ 

Blessing the bread. 
Scripture testimony. 


1. Disciples : 
And, behold, two of them (13). 


Manifest, not to all the people (Acts 10 : 40, 41). 
Neither... persuaded, if one rise (Luke 16 : 31). 
2. Obscure Disciples : 

One of them, named Cleopas (18). 


(God chose the weak things of the world (1 Cor, 1 : 27, 28). 
lielst reveal them anto babes (Matt. 11 : 25). 


REVISED VERSION 


3 And behold, two of them were going that 
very day to a village named Emmaus, 
which was threescore furlongs from | erusa- 

And they communed with each other 

of all these things which had happened. 

communed éogether and reasoned, Jesus him- 15 And it came to pass, while they communed 
and questioned together, that Jesus him- 

16 But their eyes were holden that they 16 self drew near, and went with them. 

their eyes were holden that they should not 

17 know him. 

! What communications are these that ye 
have one with another, as ye walk? 

Clé’o-pas, answering said unto him, Art thou 18 they stood still, looking sad. 

them, named Cleopas, answering suid unto 
him, ? Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusa- 
lem and not know the things which are 

Ig come to pass there in these days? 

he said unto them, What things? 
they said unto him, The things concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and 
have crucified him. 20 all the people : and how the chief priests 
and our rulers delivered him up to be con- 
demned to death, and crucified him. 
we hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel. 
it is now the third day since these things 
came to pass. 
of our company amazed us, having been 
on. at the tomb; and when they found 
is body, they came, saying, that they 


had also seen a vision of angels, which said 
24 And certain of them which were with us 24 that he was alive. 


that were with -us went to the tomb, and 
found it even so as the women had said : 


have spoken : 


But 


whither they went: and 


And he said he would have gone further. 


unto them, 


And 


And one of 
them. 


brake, and gave to them. 


And 
And 


Scriptures? 


But 


them, 
Yea and beside all this, ae 


; hath appeared to Simon. 
Moreover certain women 


breaking of bread. 


And certain of them 


x « & % 


3- Troubled Disciples: 

Communed and questioned together (15-17). 
Ye shall weep and lament (John 16 : 20). 
Bridegroom shall be taken away (Matt. 9 : 15). 

Ill, THE STRANGER. 

1. A Living One : 

Jesus himself drew near (15). 
I was dead, and behold, I am alive (Rev. 1 : 18). 
Death no more hath dominion over him (Rom. 6 : 9). 
2. An Unknown One: 

Their eyes were holden... not know him (16). 

Two or three... there am I (Matt. 18 : 20). 
Now ye see him not, yet believing (1 Pet. 1 : 8). 
3. A Sympathizing One: 
What communications are these ? (17.) 
I will not leave you desolate (John 14 : 18). 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 
IV. THE INTERVIEW. 
1. Suggestive : 

What things ? ... Behoved it not the Christ ? (19-26.) 
The Spirit of truth, . . . shall guide you (John 16 : 13). 
Will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee (Psa. 32 : 8.) 
2. Scripture Unfolding : 

He interpreted to them... the scriptures (27). 

To him bear all the prophets’ witness (Acts 10 : 43). 
Ye search the scriptures, . . . witness of me (John 5 : 39). 
3- Heart-Quickening : 
Was not cur heart burning within us ? (32.) 
To sustain with words him that is weary (Isa. 50 : 4). 
It is the spirit that quickeneth (John 6 : 63). 
4- Christ-Revealing : 

Their eyes were opened, .. . knew him (30, 31). 
Blessed are your eyes, for they see (Matt. 13 : 16, 17). 
Blessed . . . that have not seen, . . . believed (John 20 : 29). 


‘< 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The appearance to the 
women (Matt. 28 : 9, 10); the bribing of the 
guard (28 : 11-15). The appearance to Peter preceded 
the lesson (v. 34), the precise time not being indi- 
cated. 


COMMON VERSION 


25 Then he said unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 


26 Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory? 

27 And beginning at Moses and all the ~ § 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all 27 glory? And beginning from Moses and 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself. 

28 And they drew nigh unto the village, 

e made as though 2 


29 But they constrained him, saying, Abide 
with us ; for it is toward evening, and the da : , . ; 
is far spent. And he went in to tarry wi 29 And they constrained him, saying, Abide 


jo And it came to pass, as he sat at meat 
with them, he took bread, and blessed 7/, and 30 abide with them. 


31 And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him ; and he vanished out of their sight. 31 brake, and gave to them. 
32 And they said one to another, Did not 
our heart burn within us, while he talked with 32 vanished out of their sight. 
us by the way, and while he opened to us the 


33 And they rose up the same hour, and 3 
returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven 
gathered together, and them that were with 


34 Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 


35 And they told what things were done in 
the way, and how he was known of them in 


1Gr. What words are these that ye exchange one with another 
Jerusalem, and knowest thou not the things *Or, after *Or, loaf 

In verse 30 the American Revisers would read, “* he took the bread and blessed: and breaking ## he 
gave to them ;” in verses 19, 21, and 23, they would substitute “‘ who” or “‘ that” for ‘* which.” 


REVISED VERSION 


25 but him they saw him not. And he said 
unto them, O foolish men, and slow of 
heart to believe %in all that the prophets 

26 have spoken! Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and to enter into his 


from all the prophets, he interpreted to 
them in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself. And they drew nigh unto 
the village, whither they were going : and 
he made as though he would go further. 


fos) 


with us: for it is toward evening, and the 
day is now far spent. And he went in to 
And it came to pass, 
when he had sat down with them to meat, 
he took the ‘bread, and blessed it, and 
And their eyes 
were opened, and they knew him ; and he 
And they said 
one to another, Was not our heart burning 
within us, while he spake to us in the way, 
while he opened to us the scriptures? And 
they rose up that very hour, and returned 
to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gath- 
ered together, and them that were with 
34 them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, 
35 and hath appeared to Simon. And they 
rehearsed the things ‘hat happened in the 
way, and how he was known of them in the 
breaking of the bread. 


w 


2 Or, Dost thou sojourn alone in 


PLAcEs.—On the way to, and in, Emmaus. The 
name means ‘‘ warm water,’’ suggesting the presence 
of hot springs. Kubeibeh (Baedeker) and Kulonieh, 
both west of Jerusalem (the latter farther north) ; both 
meet the conditions. Afterwards, in Jerusalem. 

TimE.—On the afternoon of Sunday, the 17th of 
Nisan, corresponding with April 9, year of Rome 783 ; 
that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PASSAGE.— Mark 16: 12, 
section is of doubtful genuineness. 


13, but the 


% 


Critical Note: 


Verse 13.— Were going that very day: An exact 
rendering. So in verse 33.—7Zhreescore furlongs: 
About seven English miles. Some authorities (so 
Aleph) read a hundred and sixty, but this reading 
was probably due to misconception about the site of 
Emmaus. 

Verse 14.—Communed : The same word as in verse 
15. ‘* Were communing”’ is the exact sense. — With 
each other; Not ‘*together."’ 

Verse 15.—Questioned together: 


Preferable to 
the word ‘‘together’’ belongs to this 
term. —/Jesus himself drew near, and went with them : 
Literally, ‘‘drawing near, was going with them.’’ He 
probably came from behind them, as verse 17 im- 
plies. 

Verse 16.— Were holden: The passive of a verb 
meaning to take hold of, here implying an external 
cause, probably a supernatural one. 

Verse 17. —Notice the literal rendering in the mar- 
gin of the Revised Version.—And they stood still, 
looking sad : So the older, authorities. 

Verse 18.—Dost thou alone sojourn: ‘*Alone’’ is 
an adjective, and ‘‘sojourn’’ is the sense of the verb. 
The question implies either that he dwelt alone or 
that he must be the only one not knowing. 


‘* reasoned ;' 


APRiL 6, 1901 


Verse 19.—Of Nazareth: The correct reading is 
‘«the Nazarene.’’ 

Verse 21.—Hoped: Not ‘‘trusted,’’ a common 
mistranslation of the Authorized Version.—/¢ is now 
the third day : The pgculiar form of the Greek sug- 
gests that something was expected on thatday. The 
statements in verses 19-24 present a series of con- 
trasts between their hope and what had happened. 

Verse 25.—O foolish men: Lacking in understand- 
ing. —Slow of heart: ‘‘ Heart’’ is used in the wide 
sense.— 7o beHeve in: Literally, ‘‘on.’'—A;: They 
accepted only a part of the prophetic utterances. 

Verse 26.—Behoved it not : First, a prophetic ne- 
cessity ; back of that, a necessity trom the nature of 
God, who spake through the prophets. — 7he Christ: 
The Messiah. 

Verse 27.—Beginning from Moses: ‘‘From’’ sug- 
gests a seriatim explanation.— /nterpreted : 
literal than ‘‘ expounded.”’ 

Verse 28.—Made as though he would go further: 
There was no deception, but a courteous action, call- 
ing forth an invitation. 

Verse 29.—Constrained: A strong term.—Adide 
with us: Suggesting that they had lodgings, at least, 
in Emmaus. Th: time was before sunset, or mid- 
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afternoon, when meals were eaten.—Adide : 
‘‘tarry,’’ but the same word as before. 

Verse 30.—He took the bread, and blessed it: The 
American Revisers render, ‘‘ He took the bread and 
blessed ;'’ that is, asked a blessing, which is the 
main thought.—And brake, and gave to them: ‘‘And 
breaking 7/, he gave to them,’’ 
on “ gave,”’ de 
him. 

Verse 31.—Vanished: Literally, 
seen,’’ 


Not 


the emphasis resting 
or ‘‘ was giving,’’ when they recognized 
‘‘became un- 
suggesting a sudden disappearance. 

Verse 32.— Was not: All the tenses in this saying 
indicate continued action ; the omission of ‘‘and”’ 
before the second ‘‘while’’ makes the last clause ex- 
planatory of the preceding one. 

Verse 34.—Risen indeed: The best authorities 
place ‘‘indeed’’ in emphatic position.—AHath ap- 
peared to Simon: ‘*Rose’’ and ‘‘ appeared’’ are the 
literal renderings, but English usage is followed in our 
versions, 

Verse 35.—Rehearsed: A more adequate render- 
ing than ‘‘told.’’—That happened in the way: The 
Revisers have supplied correctly here. — 7he breaking 
of the bread: Literal, pointing to the particular case. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Risen Lord and Seeking Minds 


By Alexander 


HE risen Lord chose the recipients of his mani- 
festations on that first day, for reasons partly 
discernible by us. Mary saw him, because she loved 
much and sorrowed much ; the other women, that 
they might be his precursors and heralds ; Peter, 
because his sin, being repented of, drew the forgiving 
Lord to him. Why did these two see him? Ap- 
parently, because they were trying to understand the 
bewildering facts of that 
morning. A seeking mind . 


McLaren, D.D. 


‘Their eyes were holden.’’ That seems to imply 
that the hindrance was in them, and caused by a 
forth-putting of his power. If so, their failing to know 
him does not show that his body was changed. His 
question overstepped usual courtesy, but, no doubt, its 
tone suggested sympathy rather than curiosity, and, if 
we adopt the vivid reading of the Revised Version 
(‘* stood still, looking sad’’), it arrested their steps, 
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opening for pouring out their hearts. And how full 
these are is shown by the rush of speech which fol- 
lows the laconic question, ‘‘ What things ?*’ 


Luke records the general drift of their answer, 
which was, doubtless, longer than his summary. ‘The 
speakers’ mood, disclosed in it, contrasts with Mary's. 
She thought of Jesus as the dear friend, to lose whom 
desolated her heart. They think of him, we may 
almost say, in his official capacity. He is ‘‘a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people,’’ while Mary thought most of what he was to 
her. We cannot conceive of her telling of the cruci- 
fixion in such atone as the two did to a stranger. 
Their conception of Jesus rose no higher than that of 
prophet. They had hada loftier dream, which | ad 
been shattered by the cross. They have abandoned 
all their notions that he was the Messiah, and there is 
a world of disenchantment and pain in that ‘we 
hoped.’’ All was over now, and they had been fools 
to believe such a thing, as that grim sight on Calvary 
had convinced them. 

But there was another set of facts, which they were 
trying to bring into line with these. There was some- 
thing electric in the air of this third day, for they re- 
membered strange hints given by him as to what was 
to happen then, and there were reports by ‘‘ certain 
women’’ who were ‘‘of our company,’ and there- 
fore to be listened to. But how little Jesus’ predic- 
tions of resurrection had been grasped by the two 
is plain from their having left Jerusalem at such a 
moment, and from the shape which they give to the 
angels’ message, which becomes ‘‘that he is a/ive,"’ 
not that he is risen. Then, had he not been really 
dead, or what did it all mean? The women said that 
the angel said ; they had the report of a report, and 
were they to heed that? ‘‘ Him they saw not,’’—that 
was the extinguisher to the feeble flame of hope. 
Thus these two disciples took the death to be the 
final disproof of Jesus’ claims to be Messiah, and 
were ready to throw up their association with the 
other dupes of their own hopes. They are not pas- 
sionate lovers of the Lord, like Mary, but men whose 
leader in a great patriotic 
movement has fallen, and 
who are looking sadly at the 





is as sure to find him asa 
seeking heart. To know is f 





as sacred a desire as to love. 
Some of us apprehend him 
best by feelings ; some, by 
reason. Let us be thankful 
that Jesus thought it a worthy 
occupation of many hours on 
that day to clear the minds 
of two humble gropers after 
truth. 

They appear to have been 
quite unimportant among 
the disciples. Certainly they 
were apostles. These 
two, then, had slipped away, 
as appears from their words 
(vs. 22-24), after the first 
news of the angels’ vision, 
and before our Lord's ap- 
pearance to Mary was known. 
They had better have stayed 
with the brethren. It they 
had been a little more ready 


not 








") collapse. 

The difference between 
them and her is strikingly 
brought out by the difference 
of Jesus’ procedure. To her 
the one word ‘‘ Mary’’ was 
enough. Love spoke to love, 
and love recognized the voice 
of love, and the lost paradise 
came back at once. He ad- 
dressed them with a rebuke, 
which corrected their self- 
condemnation for their folly 
in hoping so much. Their 
folly lay, not in excess, but 
in deficiency, of belief... 
Then he went on to appeal 





to their reason, not to their 
emotions. 
Their stumbling - block 


was the crucifixion, which 


seemed to them to destroy 








to catch at the glimmer of 
hope in the women's words, 
they would have awaited the 
development of events, and, instead of discussing what 
these could mean, would have let the day show what 
they did mean. We often rack our minds over half- 
completed facts, which would have cleared themselves 
if we had waited a little while. 

But Jesus is not far away from a disciple wrestling 
with intellectual perplexity, and seeking to find him. 


A view of one of the blaces supposed to be Emmaus 


and brought sorrowful looks, as was natural. Cleo- 
pas’s naive wonder at anybody in Jerusalem not 
knowing what had happened, and belief that the 
questioner was the only one who did not, overlooked 
the possibility that the new companion might know of 
the crucifixion, and not know that it was their theme. 
Jesus asks, not from ignorance, but to give them an 


faith in the Messiahship. 
The lever that would lift 
them out of the mire was 


not his disclosure of him- 
self as risen, —that would come in its right place ; but 
the most pressing need was to set them right as to the 
true prophetic conception of the Messiah, which in- 
cluded sufferings. What a commentary on the 
prophets was delivered on the road to Emmaus! 
Let us learn that Jesus will come to true seekers, 
teaching ; and that he is the solution of doubts like 
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those that troubled these two, as well as the satisfac- 
tion of hearts like Mary's. And let us learn another 
lesson, never more needed than to-day, when so much 
critical acumen is being directed to unraveling literary 
problems as to the method of origination of the Old 
Testament, —that it is only intelligible when regarded 
as an organic whole, with an aim to which it steadily 
approaches ; namely, Jesus himself, ‘‘the testimony 
of'’ whom ‘‘is the spirit of prophecy.’ 

Space forbids adequate treatment of the remainder 
of the incident. The petition to abide with them was 
partly hospitality and partly wish to keep him for 
their own sakes. He was not acting a part when ‘‘ he 
made as though he would go further,’’ for an unin- 
vited guest must go on, and he certainly would have 
done so if they had not kept him. His continuance 
with us depends on ourselves. Where he is welcomed 
as a guest he becomes host. He was ‘‘ known in the 
breaking of the bread.'’ Was there some little peculi- 
arity in his doing so, which they knew by long 
familiarity? Perhaps so. We can affirm nothing 
positively as to the conditions of recognition or non- 
recognition during the forty days. It was enough that 
they knew him. They were ready for the revelation 
of the risen Lord when they had learned the divine 
necessity for Messiah to suffer, and by the path of 
death to enter into his glory. Therefore he passed 
from their sight, because he was now throned forever 
in their minds and hearts. The witnesses of a risen 
Lord necessarily become witnesses to him. Hearts 
that had burned as he taught burned still more when 
he was known. Their sorrow had been very voluble, 
their glad tidings craved utterance still more urgently. 
Therefore, though the table was spread with food 
which they needed, they ‘‘rose up that very hour, 
and returned to Jerusalem."’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The blessed Lord is a guest at our board when we 
seck his blessing on our bread. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ss H* MADE as THOUGH HE WoULD Go Fur- 

THER.'’—How this impression was made as 
to the intention of the mysterious traveling companion 
is more readily understood by a consideration of the 
following fact. Oriental villages are very rarely, if 
ever, built upon the main road or caravan route. 
They are situated at a distance from it sometimes of 
several hundred yards. A byway branches off from 
the main road for the use of those approaching from 
either direction. 

In this case, when the three travelers, coming from 
Jerusalem, came to the point where the ways parted, 
—that is, where the byroad for the adjacent village of 
Emmaus branched off from the main road, —Cleopas 
who, according to Eusebius, was a native of that 
town, with his companion, whose name has not been 
given us, turned off to go to Emmaus, while the 
strany*r kept on in the main road. 

A hurried consultation takes place between the two. 
The well-known Oriental trait of character, hospital- 
ity, asserts itself. The dayis far spent. There is no 
other town near at hand which the stranger can reach 
before night. Why shculd they allow him to go on? 
Besides, they had found his conversation so attractive 
and instructive. It is quickly decided to offer him 
their hospitality for the night, and the friendly invita- 
tion is pressed upon him. 

‘‘ ABIDE with Us.'’—Be our guest. The stranger 
yields gratefully to their hospitable request, and turns 


* 


aside to lodge with his newly found friends. 
The frugal evening meal is speedily prepared and 
placed before them, when a strange thing takes place. 
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Instead of waiting for Cleopas, who was the host, to 
perfurm the accustomed duties of that position, the 
stranger guest naturally and spontaneously becomes 
himself the host. He pronounces the blessing and 
breaks the bread. Their eyes are no longer hclden. 
He shines forth before them in his true character, 
their Lord and Master, and then vanishes from their 
sight. 

‘‘ AND THEY ROSE UP THAT VERY HOUR, AND RE- 
TURNED TO JERUSALEM.’’-——A long walk to be made 
after sunset, but such was the excited state of their 
minds, burning to communicate to the disciples their 
personal confirmation of the wonderful story, that the 
journey was accomplished in much less time than 
they had occupied in coming from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus. 

The distance was a little less than seven miles. 
The stadion, which is rendered ‘‘ furlong’’ in Eng- 
lish, was fifty-three and a half feet less than the Eng- 
lish furlong, which is the eighth of a mile. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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Christ forces himself on no one. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


UCH a stupendous fact as the resurrection must 
have ample authentication. Proof has been 
made to the receptive heart of a loving woman, it 
must be made to hard-headed men. This time it 
shall not be vision to eye, and voice to ear, at first, — 
their eyes were holden, —but proof offered to mind by 
showing that the resurrection corresponds to the divine 
plan according to prophecy. All the scriptures of 
Moses and all the prophets concerning himself he 
expounded, No wonder their hearts burned as he 
ran over at least twenty-five predictions concerning 
himself, all fulfilled. 

Teach, 1, the Scriptures rightly received into burn- 
ing hearts are a greater proof than that of sight or any 
sense. If men believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded if one rose from the 
dead (Luke 16:31). Christ's theory and practice 
agree. It was far better for them, and especially for 
those to whom they should bear witness, that they 
should be able to point to the Scriptures for proof of 
the resurrection instead of their own senses, that might 
so easily be deceived or doubted. The Lord sent by 
these two the scriptural demonstration to the disciples 
before he gave the visual apparition. 

2. How much more vivid is the perception of a 
truth that comes to a burning heart first, a cool head 
afterward. 

3. As soon as a spiritual fact is clearly known, wit- 
ness te others is eagerly given (v. 34). If there is no 
desire to witness, question the fact, at least its vivid- 
ness. In this case, as in many others, the lowly bore 
witness of things they knew to the great, who did not 
know. These two were not apostles, but lowly church- 
members, sent to the apostles. Jesus withdrew his 
glorious presence that they might hurry over the long 
seven miles in the night to deliver their message. 

4. Christ comes to the troubled, those who walk 
and are sad. They are more readily recipient of 
revelations. 

5. Observe the progressive movement,—meeting 
seeming casual, social intercourse as they walk, a 
friendly drawing out of their state of mind, exposition 
of the scripture, and final personal revelation. A cap- 
tious spirit might have stopped this mighty revelation 
at any point. 

6. The resurrected Jesus took pains to find them in 
their sadness. He knew of no higher work. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLo, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


a they communed with each other (v. 14). 

When men are ‘in dead earnest’’ about some 
common interest, their thoughts flow from one to the 
other like sparks from poles of an electric battery. 
As we say, these two men were ‘ full’’ of the story of 
Christ's death. It is only when our hearts are sur- 
charged that talk on religious themes is profitable. 
You can’t ‘‘make’’ talk about God and Christ, and 
have it do any good. That talk must ‘‘ make”’ 
itself. Get your heart full of love and faith, and you 
and those little pupils will ‘‘commune’’ with each 
other, for you need not doubt that these great themes 
are in their minds. ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in uw 
infancy.’’ 

But their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him (v. 16). Not ‘*holden’’ by any outside 
pressure. Jl spiritually blinded eyes are «‘holden’’ 
from the inside. It is not surgical operation and 
magnifying glasses that improve the vision of the 
soul. It is the steady and persistent use of the inner 
eye itself. If you should stand for twenty years try- 
ing to see through a two-inch plank, you could not do 
it. The eye in all that time would not add a fraction 
of a degree to its penetrating power. But, so far as I 
know, there is not a spiritual mystery presented to 
the soul into which it cannot penetrate farther at the 
second glance than the first. If you do not recognize 
God in Christ to-day, you may to-morrow, by fixing 
your gaze steadily upon him. 

Slow of heart to believe (v. 25). 1 had rather be 
slow of wit than of heart. Some people do not com- 
prehend an argument until the question is a dead 
issue. Some do not see a joke until others have had 
their laugh and forgotten it? Sorry for them? Of 
course! But it’s not a thousandth part as bad as to 
have a snail-moving heart, slow to respond to love, 
slow to perceive goodness, slow to accept the divine. 
Some people’s sympathies move like molasses. I 
like to see them explode like powder. I like to see 
them catch hold of evidences of God's love and good- 
ness just as burrs seize upon sheep’s wool. 

Behooved it not the Christ to suffer (v. 26). That 
one expression of Jesus gives insight into his whole 
nature. If it was ‘‘ right,’’ if it was ‘* fitting,’’ that 
he should suffer, that was all he wanted to know. He 
would start back with an indignant protest against the 
mere suggestion of dodging any duty that it ‘* be- 
hooved’’ him to perform. Little man, it ‘* be- 
hooves '’’ you to do a lot of things that you are dodg- 
ing. It behooves you to settle down to your work 
over there at the schoolhouse. It behooves you to 
‘« give the everlasting shake ’’ to that crowd of loafers 
you are going with. It behooves you to come out 
frank, fair, and flat-footed as a Christian. Of course, 
it will cost you a struggle, but so did it cost Christ a 
struggle to suffer. No matter. It ‘* behooves’’ you, 
and that is enough. It is right, it 1s fitting, it be- 
hooves you,—do not hesitate a minute. What if the 
sun should refuse to shine because it was disagreeable 
to be on fire ! 

Was not our heart burning within us? (v. 32.) Go 
wherever anything makes your heart ‘‘ burn’’ like 
that. Join yourself to any person that kindles up 
those flames in your bosom. What these torpid, 
stagnate, icy hearts of ours need is to be set on fire. 
Nothing will make them burn like contact with heroes 
and heroic deeds. Get close to Moses, Elijah, Paul, 
Savonarola, Luther, Lincoln, — above all to Jesus 
Christ. He has made more hearts ‘‘ burn”’ than all 
the rest together. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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Life is a mystery, and death but darkness, till he 
who has the keys of life and death appears. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT day did the events of this lesson take 
place? At about what time of the day? 
Where were the two disciples going? What was the 
name of one of them? Of what were they talking, 
as they walked? How did their faces look at this 
time? As they walked, who was it who drew near? 
Now ask some teacher why it was that they did not 
recognize the Master? What question did Jesus ask 
of them? When they told him what they were talking 
about, what did he first say to them ? Then what did he 
say? Where, in the Word of God, did he begin 
his explanation? As he talked with them, how did 
they feel in their hearts? When they came nigh to 
Emmaus, of what were they afraid? What did they 
ask him to do? What reason did they give for this 
invitation? Did he go in? How did they at last 
recognize him? When what happened? As soon 
as they knew who it was with whom they had been 
talking, what action did they take? When they got 
back to Jerusalem, what was the announcement with 
which the assembled disciples met them? To this, 
what was their reply? How do you think they all 
felt when they heard these tidings ? 

Now ask again what the invitation was that the two 
gave to the Master. ‘‘Abide with us.’’ Yes. That 
was a kind of prayer. If this Sunday-school were to 
put the same request to Jesus, would he accept, or not ? 
Would it be good for us if he accepted? Now ask 
some intelligent teacher why it would be good for any 
Sunday-school to have Jesus as their permanent guest. 
Get several replies. But there is a better thing for 
each of us even than this. It is to have him abide in 
each heart. If we pray that prayer, will Jesus answer 
by coming to each heart? Most certainly. Well, let 
us now unite in this double prayer, that Jesus, by his 
Holy Spirit, may abide in our school, and in each 
heart. 

Have the word Abide on the board at the opening 
of the school. Then, when you come to the thought 
of Jesus in the school, fill the board out to read 
Abide in Our School. Later on, when you come to 
the matter of our hearts, change it again, so as to 
read, Abide in My Heart. Then comes the prayer. 





ABIDE 
IN OUR SCHOOL 


New York CITY. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Oh for a closer walk with God !"’ Psalm 42 : 1-5. 


‘* A little talk with Jesus."’ (57 : 1-3.) 
** Jesus! Name + sel love!” Peale Gz : 2-6. 
> ge : : (244 : 1-4). 


‘*On the resurrection morning." Psalm 132 : 7-14. 
‘Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed."’ , (196 : 3-5-) 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ Psalm 34 : 8-5. 


‘* Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.”’ Psalm Ry Aa 
“The light of the world is Jesus."’ (173 : 31-36.) 
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Conversation means the culture of either good or ill. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


ANY of the most notable events of Bible history 

took place in the course of walks. Name a 

few. (Abraham's walk with Lot, Samuel's with Saul, 

Christ's with the disciples after the transfiguration, 

Christ going through the cornfields, etc.) To-day we 
study one of the most remarkable of these walks. 
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Who were taking the walk? How long was it to 
be? Where were they going? What were they talk- 
ing about? (What gains there are in Christian con- 
versation ! Name some of them.) 

Who joined them? (Are we willing, I wonder, to 
have Christ make a third at all our conversations ? 
He is there.) Why didn’t they recognize Christ? 
(For much the same reasons that kept Mary Magda- 
lene from knowing him.) Why did Christ ask about 
the matters he knew so well? (To draw them out. 
He likes to have us tell him in prayer the things he 
knows already.) What was clear to their minds 
about Christ? (He was a great prophet, any way.) 
But what was perplexing? (Why, if he were the 
Messiah, he died at all. Why, if he had risen, he 
had appeared only to the women. ) 

Then came revelations. First, revelation of the 
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truth, as they had it in the Bible. What are some 
foregleams of Christ in the writings of Moses? (Prom- 
ises to Eve and Abraham, passover, scapegoat, brazen 
serpent, etc.) What prophets were distinct heralds 
of Christ? (All but three. Give examples.) 

Second, the personal revelation. Why did they 
recognize Jesus in the act of blessing? Why did 
Christ disappear as soon as they knew him? The 
two disciples made the same use of their joyful ex- 
perience that Mary Magdalene had made of hers. 
What was that? (Shared it, and at cost of consider- 
able trouble. ) 

Boston. 
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The Christ of the New Testament is the best exe- 
gete of the Old. 











For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Ever-Living Saviour. 

lil. Lesson Truth: Christ’s Companionship Brings 
Gladness. 

Ill. Golden Text: Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way ?—Luke 24: 32. 


IV. Results Sought: 
1. Consciousness of Jesus’ nearness. 
2. Assurance that Jesus comes to us in times 
of trouble. 
3. Companionship with Jesus in prayer. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. A mother coming to a child in trouble. 
2. A shepherd going after the lost sheep. 
3. Two friends out for a walk, joined by a 
third. 
4. Review. 
5. A quiet talk with mother. 
6. Companionship. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
tated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and VIII is 
illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, 
but not always elaborating the details.] 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


I want to tell you a story about a boy and his 
mother. Fred was verysick. He had a fever. Oh, 
how his head did ache! He tossed and turned, and 
no one seemed able to comfort him. His mother was 
away from home. Again and again he called for her, 
until at last his friends sent a telegram asking her to 
come back. When she heard that her boy was sick, 
she took the first train, and traveled all day and all 
night in her haste to reach home. Many times Fred 
asked if she had come, and when at last she arrived, 
and came to his bedside, he put his arms around her 
neck, and said, ‘*O mother, I'm so glad you've 
come !’’ Our lesson story to-day is about some peo- 
ple who were glad because their dearest friend had 
come back to them. 





2. THE LEssON STORY. 

Begin the lesson story by a review of the events 
already learned surrounding Christ's death, burial, and 
resurrection. 

What was it that made Mary so sad? There were 
two other friends of Jesus, who, like Mary, were filled 
with sorrow because he had died. We do not know 
the names of both of them, but one was called Cleo- 
pas. The same day that Mary saw Jesus, these two 
men were walking along the road towards their home 
at Emmaus. They were talking about Jesus, and 
were very sad. As they walked, they spoke together 
of all the wonderful things that had happened, and 
of Jesus’ death and burial. As they talked, some one 
came along, and, seeing that they were troubled, said 
to them, ‘‘ What is the matter? Why are you so 
sad ?'’ Cleopas answered, ‘‘ You must be a stranger. 
Have you not heard of the things that have been done 
of late?’’ The stranger said, ‘* What things ?’’ 
Then they told him about Jesus’ death and burial, 
and also of the wonderful story the women had told, 
—how Jesus’ body had not been found in the place 
where they had laid it. ‘Indeed, it has been said 
that he is alive again ; but we have not seen him, and 
can hardly believe it.’’ 

The stranger then began to talk to the two men. 
‘«Why,’’ he said, ‘‘do you not know what the Old 
Testament says about Jesus? Have you forgotten 
that it tells that he was to be put to death? All has 
happened as it was foretold.’’ The time went quickly 
as he ialked to them, and comforted their sad hearts. 
When they reached Emmaus, the village in which 
they lived, the stranger was going to leave them, but 
they asked him to come with them into their home. 
They wanted to hear him talk longer of these wonder-. 
ful things. As they were sitting around the table at 
supper time, the stranger took the bread, and asked 
a blessing upon it, and now, for the first time, they 
knew that the stranger was Jesus. Then he disap- 
peared, and they said one to another, ‘‘ Did not our 
heart burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way ?"' which meant, ‘‘ Weren't we happy while 
Jesus talked with us?’’ Then as quickly as they 
could, without waiting to finish their supper, they 
went back to Jerusalem to tell the disciples that 
they had seen Jesus. 

3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

How do you think the disciples felt when they knew 
that Jesus was alive again? Do you remember, when 
he was here on earth, how he took the children in his 
arms, and made them happy? How do you think 
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those little children felt when they heard that he was 
alive again? How many of us ever speak to Jesus? 
How do we’ speak to him now? Jesus was near to 
Mary when her heart was sad, although she did not 
know him. Jesus was near his two friends as they 
walked along the road, although they did not recog- 
nize him, Jesus is always near us, and ready to hear 
us when we speak to him in prayer, even though we 
cannot see him, Let us bow our heads and close our 
eyes, and be silent a moment while we speak to him. 

Nore.—Care should be taken in these lessons 
when using the synonymous names ‘* Jesus,’’ ‘‘Christ,"’ 
‘«Saviour,’’ or ‘* Lord.’’ Be sure that the children 
understand that reference is made to one and the 
same person. Children are often confused by lack of 
care in using these names interchangeably. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth Christ's 
Emphasized. | Companionship 
Brings Gladness. 








The Lesson 


Story. The Walk to Emmaus. 








Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


Story of a Sick Boy 
and his Mother. 





Vill, Pictures for the Children 
The Walk to Emmaus, by Plockhdérst. 
The Walk to Emmaus, by Furst. 

On the Way to Emmaus, by Hofmann. 
Supper at Emmaus, by Muller. 

Supper at Emmaus, by Diethe. 
Supper at Emmaus, by Rembrandt. 


PY PY YS 


(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


*T’HUS far this quarter you have had the story of 

the resurrection continued. Rehearse it,—the 
Christ buried ; the women coming in the dawn, the 
open and empty tomb, and the message they heard, 
and their carrying the news to the disciples ; the visit 
of Peter and John to the tomb because of the tidings 
that Mary brought to them, and the appearance of 
Jesus to Mary. Make this story brief but lifelike. 
See each scene as you describe it. 

Now tell in the same way of the interview of the two 
disciples with Jesus. Having told the story, lead your 
pupils by questions to tell it again as they see it. Then 
show them How to know the risen Christ. 

1. Talk Together about Him. These two disciples 
differed, even excitedly, in their views, and both were 
wrong {vs. 14, 17), but they agreed in their love for 
Jesus, their teacher, and honored him as a mighty 
prophet. Their thoughts were fixed on him. They 
were admiring what he had said and done, and were 
going over again what they knew about him. Talk 
together in sympathy with him, and you will feel his 
presence (Matt. 18:20). Wherever those who love 
him commune with one another about him, he is guid- 
ing them into the truth through the spirit of truth. 

2. Talk with Him. These two men did not know 
the stranger, but their conversation with him led 
them to know that he was the Christ. They told him 
what they knew (vs. 19-24). They listened to what 
he had to say of the meaning of the Old Testament 
concerning Christ. He showed them how Moses tes- 
tified ot him, and David and Isaiah and Daniel. 
Study your Bible with prayer for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. If you study his words, you will be talk- 
ing with him, and you will find that they are spirit and 
lite. 

3. Entertain Him. Walking on the highway with 
the stranger, the hearts of the disciples were kindled 
by his words ; but their progress in knowledge of the 
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Christ would have stopped at the end of their walk if 
they had not been in earnest to keep him. When, 
on their persuasion, he came into their home, sat at 
their table, offered thanks, and handed them food, 
they saw what they had not seen before. They knew 
that the Christ had been with them. Take him into 
your inner life, think on and obey his words, and you 
will know that he is risen from the dead. If you will 
receive the truths he has spoken as supreme you will 
long for the person from whom they came, and you 
will find your love for him kindling, and clothing him 
with a more exalted personality, till in the growing 
intimacy the fact that he is the real, risen, living 
Christ will come to you as a revelation from him. 

4- Tell Your Experience of Him. The two dis- 
ciples could not keep their new knowledge to them- 
selves, even over night. They had persuaded the 
stranger to stay with them because the day was too 
far spent to travel farther ; but they went at once back 
to Jerusalem, to the other disciples, and their dis- 
covery was confirmed by what they heard (v. 34), as 
well as by telling over what had happened to them. 
Tell what you know of Christ to those who love him, 
and you will know more of him. 


Suggestive Questions 


[Gis 2 out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 
dren t» ask their parents to help them prepare answers. ]} 


1. The Unknown and Present Christ. Describe 
‘these things’’ that the two disciples were ta’king 
about. Explain why they did not recognize Jesus in 
the stranger. What did Jesus say that helped them 
to know him? What had the prophets said about the 
Christ? What effect did his explanation: of the 
meaning of the Old Testament have on the disciples ? 
Why did Christ call them foolish men? By what 
means can we become acquainted with the risen 
Christ? How can we be sure of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit into knowledge of him? 

2. The Known and Vanished Christ. How did 
the two disciples discover that the stranger was the 
Christ? Were they more glad when he was present 
and unknown, or vanished and known ? What evi- 
dence did they most rely on that the one who had 
been with them was the Christ? What did their dis- 
covery of him move them todo? How did their return 
to Jerusalem help them to know more about his resur- 
rection? How did they come to meet him again? By 
what means can we recognize the presence of the un- 
seen Christ? How can Christians help one another 
to realize his presence? 

Boston, 
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In the true Christian life walk and talk agree. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Walk to Emmaus 


I, THE GiNERAL PREPARATION (Luke 24 : 13-35). 
|For each member of the bible class.] 

One of the most attractive and touching of the 
stories of the resurrection period is that told by Luke 
alone concerning the walk to Emmaus. Two of the 
larger band of disciples—not included among the 
Eleven (v. 33)—have an errand at this village, the ex- 
act site of which cannot be determined. There was 
an Emmaus (modern 'Amwas) about twenty-two miles 
northwest from Jerusalem, but this site would seem 
too remote to permit of a return after the evening 
meal, yet in time to find the disciples gathered to- 
gether. Still, it was selected by Eusebius, Jerome, 
many early writers, and even Dr. Robinson, as the 
Emmaus of Luke. Recent authorities seem to be 
undecided as between Kulonieh, a village a few miles 
away from Jerusalem toward the northwest, or Kubei- 
beh, in the same direction, a little farther away. 
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The two were absorbed by the wonderful events of 
the morning, and were eagerly discussing them when 
overtaken by Jesus. They did not know him, per- 
haps because of intense preoccupation and utter lack 
of expectancy ; perhaps because of a real change in his 
appearance ; possibly because of the divine will that 
they should be unconscious of his presence. Jesus 
skilfully drew them out as they walked, their hearts 
heavy with grief and disappointment over the convic- 
tion that their Master was not, after all, the expected 
Messiah-Redeemer. This conviction was hardly 
shaken by the reports they had heard from the wo- 
men, confirmed by the investigations of several dis- 
ciples, that his body had disappeared. 

This was our Lord’s opportunity. ‘‘O men of 
narrow vision and halting faith,’’ he said, ‘* are these 
not precisely the events which the prophets have fore- 
told,—a pathway of humiliation unto glory ?’’ With 
glowing words of eloquence he discussed the Scrip- 
tures from this fresh point of view, enabling them to 
comprehend, as never before, the familiar Messianic 
prophecies, In the familiar act of taking the leader- 
ship at the meal, they came to recognize him, but he 
at once disappeared from their vision. Returning at 
once to Jerusalem, they not only made known their 
joyful news to the Eleven, but heard that to Peter 
(v. 34, comp. 1 Cor. 15 : 5) also Jesus had appeared. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

On the location of Emmaus, consult any recent 
Dictionary of the Bible, or work upon the geography 
of Palestine. The narrative itself defies interpreta- 
tion beyond that which any one is competent to offer. 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of ‘The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Two, (1.) Is there reasonable ground for 
conjecturing that the unnamed disciple was Luke 
himself, or any other well-known disciple? (2.) Is 
it strange that two of the intimate disciples of Jesus 
should so soon take up their ordinary pursuits ? 

2. Their Companion on the Way. (3.) What rea- 
sons may ‘we give for the failure of the two to recog- 
nize Jesus ? [Critical Notes: v. 16. McLaren: § 3. 
Goss : v. 16.] (4.) What may we consider to be the 
reasons for the Master’s appearance to these men? 
[McLaren : { 1.] 

3. ‘*Which was a Prophet.’’ (5.) Compare Acts 
2:22. What light do these passages throw on the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ prophet’’ in the minds of the 
disciples? (6.) Does their use of this expression in- 
dicate that they had no higher idea of Jesus? [Mc- 
Laren : J 4] 

4. ‘*Behooved it not to Suffer these Things.’’ (7.) 
Why had the disciples concluded so quickly that 
Jesus could not, after all, have been the ‘‘ redeemer 
of Israel’’? [McLaren: | 5.] (8.) What.are some of 
the prophecies which our Lord may have interpreted 
to them in the Pentateuch and in the Prophets ? 

5. The Glad Recognition. (9.) How did they come 
to recognize him ? What, however, was the distinct 
impression left on their minds ? 

6. With the Eleven. (10.) Sum up the proofs 
that had been given so far of his resurrection ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How natural it seems for Jesus to reveal himself to 
those who were so absorbed in talking about him and 
his life with them ! 

The willingness to believe is an essential factor for 
progress in faith. 

To win Christ's presence with us, we must earnestly 
seek it, and be worthy associates. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

~~ 


The Sun of Righteousness alone can warm the heart. 
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BUSINESS 


DEPARTMENT! 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other wm perme © rovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 222. 





$50.00 to California and Back this Sum- 
mer.—An illustrated book, which will be of 
much interest to all who are expecting to 
take advantage of the low rates to California 
this summer, at the time of the Epworth 
League Convention, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in July, has just been issued by the 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Much valu- 
able information 1s given relating to the 
state, variable routes, etc. The rate via this 
line will be only $50.00 for the round trip 
from Chicago, with corresponding rates from 
other points. Copy of this book may be 
had free upon application to Mr. W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





$30.00, Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and North Pacific Coast, via Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway, optional 
routes via St. Paul or Omaha. Tickets on 
sale each Tuesday, February 12 to April 30. 
Shortest time en route, Finest scenery. 
Daily tourist-car excursions personally con- 
ducted semi-weekly. For tickets, illustrated 
pamphlets, and full information, inquire of 
nearest ticket agent, or address Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pocket Map of China.—Latest indexed 
map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 
of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
and other valuable information relating to 
present crisis. Copy mailed on receipt of 
two cents in postage, by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Ave., pains Il. 
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Low Rates West 
and Northwest 


O*. February 12, and on each 
Tuesday until April 30, the 

Milwauk Iwaukee, & St. 
Pauli Railway wil! sell one-way 
second-class tickets at the follow- 
ing very low rates : 


LPLPLA 


Te Montana points .... . $25 
( To North Pacific Ceast points, = p 
To California. ........ : 


These tickets will be good on 
all trains, and purchasers will ( 
have choice of six routes and 
eight trains via St. Paul, and two $ 
routes and three trains via Mis- P 
souri River each Tuesday. The 
route of the famous Pioneer P 
Limited trains, and the U. S. 
Government Fast Mail trains. 

All ticket agents sell tickets via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St 
Paul Railway. or for further in- 
formation ress F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agen, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| NEW ¥ EDITION 





JUST ISSUED |] 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc 


‘6 First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 


MERRIAM CO., 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 











OVER THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





by selecting the Denver & Rio Grande 
THE WORLD," 


main line through the Royal 
see Pass, through the Cafion of 
Springs; or va the line over 
Black Cajion of the Gunnison, 
one of the above routes going 
via this route is the same as via 
of the trip you should lay your 
you to do so attractive illustrated 
upon application to 


Epworth League Excursionists 


attending the Biennial Epworth League Convention at San Francisco, Cal., July 
18-21, will naturally desire to see the grandest scenery en route, 
Railroad, 
which traverses the most picturesque scenery to be found on 
the continent. This is the only road which offers 


Two Separate Routes Through the Rocky Mountains 


Tickets reading over the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. may be used either via its 





This is assured 
‘THE SCENIC LINE OF 


Gorge, Leadville, over Tennes- 
the Grand River, and Glenwood 
® Marshall Pass and through the 
m@ thus enabling the tourist to use 
and the other returning. The rate 
all others. To get the full benefit 
plans in advance, and to enable 
E pamphlets will be furnished free 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, DENVER, COLORADO, 








ON THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


DENVER G RIO GRANDE R. R. 
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By William Allen White 


The author of ‘‘What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?’’ brings 
the discussion up to date 
in an able special article, 
which will appear in an 
early number. Mr. White will 
be a frequent contributor to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


An interesting weekly magazine, 
fully illustrated. 


Sent to Any Addrese Three 
Monthe (13 Weeks) on Re- 
ceipt of ONLY 25 CENTS 


WITH THIS OFFER 

We will also send, without extra charge, 
a copy of the two books, “ The Young Man 
and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant.” 
These books are reprints of 
famous articles which have 
appeared in the Post. 


Boys Who 
Make Money 


In a dainty booklet 25 out of 
some 1800 bright boys tell in 
their own way just how they 
made a success of selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Any boy who wants to try it will be 

given 10 copies this week without 

charge, to sell at 5 cents each; after 

that at the wholesale price. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Best-in-the-world Sample-copies free 


Magnificently 
Illustrated +s 


Bright - Clean 
& Interesting 
TScts. per annum.Circulation 235,000. 


DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 

















SACRED SONGS 


Nos. 1 and 2 Combined 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


430 NEW AND MOST USEFUL POPULAR 

HYMNS AND TUNES OF THE DAY. 
The Stron Most Satisfactory Collection now 

—_ for eae eer d poune on. s, Lm 
ID-WEEK MEETINGS. - Sample, 

post free, 45 cents. - 

The Bigtow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 








Without Cost to the 
Sunday - School 


Send for our plan, showing schools how to 
procure our latest and best song book. 
by by J. cinosin 


The Service of Praise 

Hall, Irvin H. Mack, and Cc 

sobutely without cost to the school Mots ~ 

advertising scheme. /t will Jay to write 
BALL~MACK CO., Publishers, 

1020 Arch Street. Philadeiphia 





Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 li- 





ance, New Ma 

The Helps are just what Tenteptebect teachers 
‘want. The Ilustrations are from recent photo- 
graphs. The Concor is the most Complete yet 

oduced. Maps are specially engraved from the 

test surveys, ance hem | thorough — 

The 457 pines sa ** The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of gh gras nie ** The work 
is excelient.’’ All ft an ices. 4 sale by a:l 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THO. MAS NE 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, $e York. 


Rk ae 
WONDER En2.uAunie. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORK 


or New York, N.Y; .¥; e aoata, Sed 
Kanses City, Mo.; Denver, Cel.; Seattle, Wash. 











Light on the | 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of _—— or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 
oa Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
| interesting and instructive facts 
wel y of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadetphia, Pa. 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway 


To Pinehurst, N. C., 
Camden, S. C., 
and all Florida points 





The FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN LIMI- 
TED and FLORIDA AND ATLANTA FAsT MAIL 
are the finest and fastest trains operated be- 
tween New York and the famous health 
resorts of the Carolinas and Florida. 

PinenHurstT, N. C., is a model New Eng- 
| land town, nestled among the pine-clad 
sand hills of the Old North State, and only 
eighteen hours from New York, via SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, It is one of the 
healthiest and most enjoyable winter resorts 
in America, with the finest and most palatial 
hotels, and the best eighteen-hole golf links 
in the South, Through sleeping-cars from 
Washington, D. C. Passengers from north 
thereof can take through car by passing 
from New York sleeper to Washington and 
Pinehurst sleeping-car at Washington, 

CAMDEN, S. C., is one of the nearest re- 
sorts for Northern tourists where they are 
secure from the cold climate of Northern 
winters. Besides its fame as a healthful and 
attractive winter resort, the historic interests 
connected with the town and locality are 
most quaint and interesting. 

THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS OF 
FLORIDA are too well known to need more 
than a passing allusion. There you find the 
most luxurious hotels, and the most attractive 
and popular winter resorts in America. 

The SEABOARD AiR Line RaliLway is 
positively the shortest and quickest route 
operating solid vestibuled limited trains, with 
Pullman’s latest improved service, including 
dining, observation, and Pullman compart- 
ment cars, between New York and Florida, 

For information and tickets call on or ad- 
dress Charles L. Longsdorf, New England 
Passenger Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; J. C. Horton, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 1206 Broadway, New York; 
W. M. McConnell, General Agent, 1434 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or R. E. 
L. Bunch, General Passenger Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, April 6, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.’” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new stibscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addreises or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sert at the rate of 75 
cents €ach per year. 


S 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at #1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. % 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a ceb—such additional 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are fi.co 3 75 copte a 
the address change 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
ino oapies of any one issue of the ba er to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


x 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘rhe Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which in cludes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pneer to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scr rs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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ing over the tub, no ba 
kinks, no work to speak of, 
weer and tear from rubbi 
Million’ use PEAR LINE. 
matter how or when you 
PEARLLINE, or however deli 
cate your hands or the fabr 
it is absolutely harmless. 636 











Start Him 
Thinking 


And you do a great work for 
the young man. Send The 
Sunday School Times for a 
year to the young men of 
your class. ‘‘ Things for 
Young Men to Think 
Aboui’’ is a series of edito- 
rials on living themes for 
live young men. The edi- 
torials run through the year, 
appearing at convenient in- 
tervals. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
rogt Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TRICK. 


TRICK may involve deceit or it may 
Z be a display of peculiar skill. There 
is deceit in some soaps, but there is 
none in Ivory Soap; it is a display of pecu- 
It will stand any test and can be 
relied upon to do all that is claimed for it. 

IVORY SOAP IS 99*+% PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYRIGHT 1699 *" THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI! 
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“Choctaw Route” 


The Best Line to 
Arkansas, T exas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
and 
Oklahoma 
+] 





Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 


The Best Railroad and Cafe Car 
Service in America. 


Cheap Home-Seekers’ Excursions 
Twice Monthly. 


~ 


For the most comprehensive rail- 
road literature for the homeseeker or 
investor ever distributed, address 
EDWARD G. RIGG, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, 40 Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 






































THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you Ab- 
solute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Crete 
ing. Fits any wheel. 
Your wheel always 
under control. Secur- 
ity on hills. Aluxury 
on the level. 
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ECLIPSE MFG. CO. 
3B AVE., ELMIRA, §. Y. 
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Our Red- Skinned Brothers 


NDER the name of ‘‘Amerinds,’’ 

F. &. Dellenbaugh, in 7%e North 
Americans of Yesterday ($2.50), in- 
cludes all the American ‘‘ Indians’’ be- 
tween Darien and the North Pole. The 
theory of their substantial unity is insisted 
on, and thus we have a fascinating and 


readable book, which shows how different® 


the Amerinds are from Asiatics or Euro- 
peans, while yet all very much alike 
among themselves. While the romancer 
Cooper glorifies, and Parkman with ultra- 
realism shows the half-side of, the North- 
American of yesterday, our author pic- 
tures him in all stages of culture, and 
shows him on all sides and both before 
and after the glacial era. With literary 
grace and abundant scientific knowledge 
the author helps us to see the Amerind 
solving the problems of life as best he 
could, and, on the whole, nobly. Re- 
ligion and philosophy will yet do the 
‘‘Indian'’ justice, and assign him his 
true place in the story of man’s life on 
earth. The hundreds of fine illustrations 
reinforce a text which tells how the 
Amerind speaks, writes, makes pictures, 
weaves, models, carves, shelters, clothes, 
aims, and amuses himself, and gropes 
after God. This book leads the van of 
the library on Amerinds. 

The name of Conrad Weiser has long 
been an honored one among all ac- 
quainted with the history of Pennsylvania 
and the Iroquois, and now he is fortu- 
nate in his first full biographer. J. S. 
Walton, in a portly, handsome, and illus- 
trated volume, entitled Conrad Weiser 
and the Indian Policy of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania ($2.50), makes a notable addi- 
tion to our historical library. The story of 
Weiser as the son of a German emigrant 
in New York, of his life among the sav- 
ages, and his journeys and embassies as 
envoy and interpreter, has a fascination 
particularly subtle to those dwelling 
among the scenes described. From the 
Delaware to the Ohio, and from Lake 
Ontario to the Carolinas, Weiser’s name 
and power were felt by white and red 
man as he guided and controlled the 
colonial Indian policy of Pennsylvania 
from 1738 to 1760. Full of vivid pic- 
tures of the leading men and movements 
of pre-Revolutionary days, this true story 
of a powerful element in our national 
development will prove far more interest- 
ing than the average historical novel. 
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Books Received 
March 22 to March 29 


Autobiography of a Journalist, The. By Wil- 
liam James Stillman. In two vols. $6 set. 

Carolina Cavalier, A. By George Cary Eggle- 
ston. $1.50. 

Choirs and Choral Music. By Arthur Mees. 
$1.25, net. 

Curious Career of Roderick Campbell, The. 
By Jean N. Mcllwraith. $1.50. 

Dog-Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King. 


1.50. 
History of the Four Georges, and of William 
IV, A. By Justin McCarthy and Justin 


Huntly McCarthy. In four volumes. Vols. 
Ill and IV. $1.25 each. 
Lady of Nations, The. By Richard Hayes 
McCartney. 25 cents. 
Light of the World, The. By Herbert D. 
ard. §. 


Louis Agassiz. By Alice Bache Gould. 
Beacon Biograp ies.) 75 cents. 

Love Letters of Victor Hugo. 1820-1822. With 
Comment by Paul Meurice. Translated by 
Elizabeth W. Latimer. , 

Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. $1.50. 

Masters of Music. By Anna Alice Chapin. 


(The 


$1.50. 

Mount.Omi and Beyond. By Archibald John 
Little, F.R.G.S. $3.50. 

N’th Foot in War, The. By M. B. Stewart. §r. 
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Protection of Native Races against Intoxicants 
and Opium, By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts and Misses Mary and Margaret W. 
Leitch. 75 cents. 

Saint Louis. By Frederick Perry, M.A. $1.50. 

Soldier of Virginia, A. By Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. ¥ 50. 

Spiritual Knowing. By Theodore F. Seward. 


$1. 
Will the World Outgrow Christianity? By 
Robert Pollok Kerr, D.D. $1. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


April 21, 1901. Walking with Jesus. 
Col. 2: 6,7; Gal. 5 : 16-26 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Enoch’s example (Gen. 5 : 19-24). 


TurEs.—Our daily walk (Psa. 116 : 5-9) ; 
Luke 14 : 28-30). 


WED.—In his steps (Matt. 19 : 16-22; 
27-29). 

THURS.—Even as he walked (1 John 2: 

3-11). 

FRI.—On the way to Emmaus (Luke 24 : 
13-16 ; 28-32). 

SAT.—True companionship (Mark 3 : 31-35; 
Jas. 2 : 23). 











E ARE by nature fond of com- 
panionship. We are born into 
thesociety of thehome. We at once 
make childhood frieridships. When we 
can, we join some organization or other 
that further supplies this deep social 
need. Jesus did not suppress 
natural characteristic 
strengthened it. 


in men. He 


this | 





He gathered his dis- | 


ciples around him, and kept them with | 


him. When he went away, he told 
them, ‘‘I will not leave you comfortless, 
I will come to you.’’ 
we cannot be alone, and he offers to be 
our companion. ‘I will be with you 
always.’’ He walks with us. ’ 

But we also are to walk with him. 
Now, ‘‘how can two walk together ex- 
cept they be agreed?'’ Such a daily 
intercourse with Christ involves a com- 
munity of sentiment, of taste, of activity. 
Walking with Christ involves walking by 
Christ; that is, by his standard and 
rule, and walking in Christ, rooted and 
builded up in him. This is the exaction 
of Christ's companionship. It is also its 
magnificent privilege. 
with Jesus means resemblance to Jesus. 
No man can stay in Jesus’ company and 
not be influenced by it. It stifles all 
that is unworthy. It is intolerant of sin. 
It is the power of a holy life. You can- 
not drag certain things into Christ's 
presence... They shrivel and die on the 
outer confines of his company. If you 
stay with him, you are in a charmed 
country, where the air is sweet and the 
sky always clear, and the heart of each 
is filled with song as the heart of a child, 


% 


It is good to conceive of this compan- 
ionship with Jesus asa walk. ‘‘ Enoch 
walked with God.’ ‘He didn’t run a 
spell, and then sit down,’’ says Dr. 
Cuyler. There was no sudden impulse, 
and then areaciion. There is no breath- 
less hurry, no occasional intensity in the 
fellowship of the Saviour. It penetrates 
all the quiet and orderly activities of life. 
As we move about our work, he moves 
with us. Common duties remain our 
duties, but they do not remain common. 
They are radiant now with the glory 
Christ lends to them. The carpenter 
stays at his bench, but his shop is filled 
with the presence of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. 


He knows that | 








Such association | 
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Of course, this is not a walk with the 
Christ of flesh now, but it is real. 


** I see thee not, I hear thee not, 
Yet art thou oft with me, 
And earth hath ne’er so dear a spot 
As where I meet with thee.”’ 


It is more real than ahy material walk 
would be. After all, even in our human 
companionships, bodily association is 
meaningless save as it suggests and 
secures the association of our hearts. 
We meet, not as bodies, but as souls. 
And so Christ is ever meeting us in the 
realities of the spirit. 

Walking*with Christ; accordingly, be- 
comes walking by the Spirit. And the 
Spirit helps us to lay aside all those 
fleshly things which mar the fulness of 
our fellowship with Jesus, and to bring 
forth those fruits of holiness and purity 
which ever blossom in the companion- 
ship of Christ. These fruits of the 
Spirit in our spirits show how real the 
Holy Spirit is. We are prone to think 
that he is unreal because he is so unseen 
and intangible. But no one ever saw 
love or sin. Yet these things are real. 
Far more real is the unseen personal 
Spirit who is with us in Christ, and in 
whom Christ is with us. 


% 


A clean, sharp test of our sincerity is 
here. ‘‘He that saith he abideth in 
him, ought himself also to walk even as 
he walked.’’ Walking with Christ 
means walking like Christ. We want, 
above all things, to do this, do we not? 


**O Master! let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free, 
Tell me thy secret ; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


‘* Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love ; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 

‘* Teach me thy patience ! still with thee 
In closer, dearer company, 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 

** In hope that sheds a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way ; 
In peace that only thou canst give, 
With thee, O Master, let me live !”’ 


Answers a Question 


Mrs. Rorer’s Reply in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


**I consider coffee as it is usually made in 
the American family—strong and from the pure 
bean—an injurious drink, especially for nervous 
people. 

‘*No doubt the student to whom you refer 
can study better after taking a cup of coffee, 
but the new energy is caused by a stimulant, 
the effects of which will soon wear off, leaving 
him lower in nervous force. 

‘*That is the reason he has headache and 
feels so miserable when he is without coffee. If 
it is only the hot drink he requires, why not take 
a cup of clear hot water or a cup of Cereal 
Coffee.”’ 

Mrs. Rorer is one of the most eminent 
authorities on food in America. She knows 
that Americans go on day by day using 
food and drink that sap their vitality instead of 
building it up, and it requires argument oft 
repeated to wake them up. Broken wrecks of 
humanity stumbling along, unable to carry out 
their cherished plans, are all about us, and 
their- physical weakness is nearly always due to 
improper food and drink. Coffee is a skilled 
destroyer of nervous strength. Postum Food 
Coffee is a delicious food drink made from 
selected parts of cereals that yield the elements 
Nature demands for rebuilding the nerve tissue 
all over the human body. 

If it has ever been served to you in a weak, 
unpalatable drink, have it made over again, 
and use two spoons to each cup, and know that 
the actual boiling continues full fifteen minutes. 
Our word for it, the Postum Coffee is delicious 

| when properly made. 
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Made perfect by 40 —, experience—its shine is brightest, 


ongest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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B. T. Babbitt’s 
17706 
Soap Powder 





Made by B. ‘IT. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 
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SECURITIES 


5%, 5%%, 6%, 6%% Net 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
paying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
Investments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, Wilmington, N.C. 


to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN — 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
| City over the tt 


| Shortest Line to Texas 











Winter Resorts of the 
Southwest 


The celebrated resorts of the 
Southwest, the Arkansas Hot 
Springs, the many delightful 
places in Texas, both on the 
Coast and Inland, the Egypt 
of the New World, Mexico, 
with its remarkable climate, 
and the popular resorts of 
California,—they are all 
reached direct by the 


Iron Mountain Route 











and its connections, A letter 
to William E. Hoyt, General 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
393 Broadway, N. Y., or 
H. C. Townsend, General 
Passenger Agent, at St. 
Louis, will bring full infor- 
mation concerning any of 
these places, and in regard 
to rates, routes, service, and 


so forth. 
~ cr 


Cheap Rates to California 
Parties desiring to make trip to California, 
Arizona, or New Mexico, either for business 
or pleasure, can do so now at almost half- 
price. 

Every Tuesday, until April 30, inclusive, 
tickets marked ‘‘ Colonist’? may be pur- 
chased via Southern Railway for $44.00, from 
Washington, $46.50 from Philadelphia, and 
correspondingly low prices from other points, 
The Southern Railway and Southern 
Pacific Co, operate through excursion sleep- 
ers from Washington, leaving Mondays, 
Tuesdays, The Tuesday 
sleeper being available for ‘* Colonist ’’ 
tickets. The berth rate in these sleepers is 
only $7.00, two people being allowed to oc- 
cupy one berth if desired. Personal conduc- 
tor and Pullman porters go through with 
each sleeper. 








and Fridays. 


There are other new, con- 
venient, and economical features connected 
with these excursions which may be ascer- 
tained from Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a pepiaee like cleanly 
og at is why the = 


a 

cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 


plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitche kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


We Pay Freight 


In real colors, opr or 

















Lithographed 

shows Carpe Ruse, 
Art Squares. ies, 
Bed %, Ae ‘aper, 


wee Blankets, Comforts, 
'] Framed Pictures, Sew- 
nt) . ewe and Spe- 
ties in Vangeeetee 
ia Furniture, so 
looking at the yA 
i plates you can tell ex- 
actly how the real goods 






There is absolutel 
Trade-mark Kegistered. nothing you buy that 


we do not sell. We save you from 25 to 75 per cent 
on everything. Address this way : 


Julius Hines 6 « Son, Baltimore, Md. _ Dept. 215. 


[Print 


bards 


Circulars, 
Books, 

Newspaper. «2% to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., » Meriden, Conn. 











Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 
Money saver, 
maker. Type set- 
ting easy; rules 
sent. Write for 


peg 4 bah 5 
r, &c., 












American Brains 
Brain-Workers Require Special Food 


Aimerican brain-workers have for some years 
past been largely using an especially prepared 
food for rebuilding the gray matter of brain and 
nerve centers. Any man or woman who cares 
to make a test by using this food, Grape-Nuts, 
for a portion of one or two meals each day, 
will find a distinct increase in vigor, and par- 
ticularly in brain power. 

Then, if they feel disposed to know the reason 
why, they can have Grape-Nuts analyzed, or 
take the analysis of the London Lancet, and 
the result will show that the food contains the 
natural phosphate of potash obtained in a 
natural way from the cereals, and albumen 
obtained in the same way. 

These two elements unite together in the 
human body to make and rebuild the gray 
matter of which the brain, solar plexus, and 
nerve centers, are filled. 

These are scientific facts which can be ascer- 
tained by any careful investigator. The food, 
Grape-Nuts, is not only the most scientifically 
made food in the world, but almost any user 
will agree with us that the flavor is unique and 
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m OUR $11.25 NEW QUEEN 






tis beautifully fini finished. 
AT 436 WE FURNISH THIS SEWING-MACHINE 


plete with including x quilter, 2 screwdri 6 bob- 
bins, 1 package Mgt el mee ~ uide oan ew, 1 oil-can filled » wien oil, 
ond afm ete instruction book, which makes everyeta 

a child without vious ex can operate 

25 cents ao furni th, in ad addition to the r 


the machine at once. Por 
ular accessories men- 

i r : « thread-cutter, 
z binder, 1 set of plain wpecial attachme widths up to %ths of an inch. 


out and send to us, 
we will send you 


gal 
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Such an offer was nev before. Our 99 


SEWING-MACHINE DEALERS 3" pa ww Sova he Oy. t —--—4 at one .ime will be supplied x 
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‘| Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is |! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of 


e use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 











ry Chicago, Mt, 








of this 


Bold at all gro 


Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 


delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
stores—order it next time. 








B. & B. 


New spring 





catalogue ready 


Full of pictures—late fashion ideas—prices 
of all the various lines of Dry Goods which 
make up the store’s immense assortments. 

A book about choice styles, and prices 
that show buyers a money saving. 

We believe you consider that so important 
you'll write for it at once—sent free, post- 
paid. 

What’s more important — foundation of 
this concern’s great, growing business—is, 
the styles and prices are here to substantiate 
what the Catalogue says. 

If you don’t find it so when your order’s 
filled, send back the goods and we’ll return 
your money. 

Write to-day for the Catalogue, and see 
how much you can save in your Spring Dry 
Goods’ buying. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


FRE 


You can’t afford to miss this chance to get fine 

at mill prices. You save all the dealer's profits and 
can almost buy two dresses for usual price of one. 
Choice materials for grown folks—medium-priced 
caney novelties for children. Write to-day for 
samples and printed matter giving fuller information 
and references. Also imteresting offer by 
which anyone forming a “club” can get a dress 
pattern FREE. 


FAIRHILL WOOLEN MILLS, PHILADELPHIA 





Samples Dress Goods 





SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


or illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for /ree catalog 


and list of users. 
Sanitary Communion Ovrtrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 
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made a hit with just 
a touch of ginger. 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscu 



















































Siice Ge cow Sra wh into your dish of | 
Ralston. Don’t try it with any other cereal, 
or you'll be ere gee gh ~~ no other break- 
fast food combinés with fru 


Ralston saat Food 


has that natural delicious flavor of Gluterean }j 
Wheat, because it comes to your table un- 
Sterilized and uncooked except for 5 minutes 
boiling given the golden granules to make 
‘em swell and burst like popcorn. Each’a Ib. 
package of Ralston cooks enough for thirty 
peop: 





A Free SamPue ror YouR GROCER’s NAMB. | 
Purina Health Flour, (whole wheat), makes 
“Brain Bread”. 

PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity ig Paramount” 































Banker 


recently asked permission to re- 
print an editorial from The Sun- 
day School Times for distribution 
among employees of corporations 
in which he was interested. 

The Publishers gladly gave per- 












@annot be had elsewhere. Allon own 
all other desirable 


Feeots. Describes 
cae 2 of the luting Flora! egasies= 
of the i! 


DINGEE & CON 
The TARD oe, 





mission, and the banker, Mr. 
James G. Cannon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National 
Bank, had the editorial reprinted, 
and distributed a considerable 
number. It seemed to him so 
strikingly practical that he wrote 
enthusiastically : 

“‘I want to circulate it among a 
very large number of young men 
whom I know. Some of my friends 
have placed it in the same category 
with ‘A Message to Garcia,’ but I 
think it is a great deal better."’ 

The title of the editorial 
was ‘*The Man Who Grumbles 
About His Work.'’ The Pub- 
lishers have now prepared a neat 
reprint, and would be glad to 
supply it in any quantities to 
individuals or business firms or 
corporations at $3.00 per hun- 
dred, the Publishers paying the 
postage. Single copy, 5 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia 























